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AN AMERICAN’S IMPRESSIONS OF 
THE BRUSSELS PASSION PLAY 


By WILLIAM ELLIOT GRIFFIS, D.D. 








T IS a matter of common- 
place knowledge that 
the modern theater grew 
out of the medieval 

When, in the sacred edifices, worship ex- 

panded into a symbolic tragedy, in which the earthly 

career of Jesus was expressed in dramatic form, the 
way was open for the Passion Play. It was even sought 
to express on the stage the whole cycle of those divine 
mysteries of which doctrine will ever be the deeper, 
and Christian life and experience the deepest expres- 
sion. The Creation, the Judgment, the Prophets, were 
‘«mounted.’’ 


church. 


Even sermons were dramatized. So 
long as the church plays heid to the true object of 
their origin, they were encouraged by the church 
When, however, the low comedy inher- 
ited from the 
Latins and the 
heathenism of 
Northern and 
Southern Europe 
entered in to cor- 
rupt, the Church 
disowned her 
child. For then 
the mystery-play, 
being well stuffed 
and padded with 
devil-play and 
jest, realistic rep- 
resentations of 
conjugal infelici- 
ties and coarse 
criticisms, eveh of 
angelic music, 
was“no longer 
edifying. Every 
step in the evo- 
lution of the thea- 
ter carried it 
nearer to the 
market-place and 
farther from the 
church. Say what 
we will about the 
playhouse, 
can deny that its 
tendency is in- 
variably down- 
ward ? 


who 


Only in rare instances, perhaps, as at Ober- 
ammergau, can this tendency be resisted. 

Yet let no one suppose that ‘‘ the Passion Play’’ is 
confined to a secluded German village in the Bavarian 
highlands, to which the visitors are largely cultivated 


Lord, what shall our Thanksgiving be, 
This gray November of the year? 
Whate’er our offering to thee, 
Be it sincere! 


No empty frankincense of praise, 
No sounding words tricked out by art, 
But just some homely, simple phrase 
Straight from the heart! 


foreigners. I have never been able in rural England 
to find St. George and the dragon and Beelzebub 
represented by the rustics, but I have often seen and 
enjoyed Punch, when I was too young to know that it 
too waS a Passion Play that had seen better days, and 
that Punch was only the English corruption of Pon- 
tius,—Pilate’s first name,—which I believe in spite 
of Skeat. When in Brussels I saw a representation 
of the Passion Play, lasting less than an hour, to 
which the price of admission was but a trifle,—one 
franc for the first class, and half a franc—or, roughi” 
a dime—f :r the second class. 

Although the Kermis (that is, the Kirk-mass, or 
festival, in honor of the foundation of the original 
church, whose story of moral decay from an origi- 
nally religious festival of rejoicing to a boisterous, 


A THANKSGIVING 


By Clinton Scollard 


No music of triumphant tone 


Some low, sweet song! 


The boon of prayer! 





morally dangerous merry - making and “licentious 
Vanity Fair, is welh known) has been abolished in 
Brussels, yet every year there is held during two 
months a great fair or pleasaunce. Here, besides the 


gorgeous shows, bedizened merry go-rounds, and 


In swelling octaves swept along, 
But lifted to thine unséen throne 


Through thee all blessings bounteous, 
All beauty, and all bliss we share; 
And thou hast granted unt us 






catch-penny enterprises of all 
kinds, in an atmosphere well 
flavored with odors whiffed 
from waffle-irons, are. ven- 

and standard ‘‘novelties."’ As 
I walked past these, my eye caught the announce- 
ment of the Passion Play, 


erable attractions 


Frankly desirous of seeing 
what this might be when given cheaply for the multi- 
tude, and especially to know what the effect. would 
be upon myself, I went in. In the interest of simple 
truth, let me tell, as realistically as I may, the facts 
and the phenomena, and the impression they made 
upon the audience in which I soon found myself. 
The ‘‘theater’’ or spectacle (which, we must re- 
member, is a biblical word in New Testament Greek ; 
see 1 Cor. 4 : 9) was in a temporary board building. 
Upon the bal- 
cony, in front, on 
either side of the 
entrance steps, 
stood the actors, 
or, rather, panto- 
mimists, —for the 
tableaux were in 
pantomime, the 
players one and 
all being abso- 
lutely silent. In 
front of the stage 
a gentleman 
speaking rather a 
Flemish sort of 
French gave ‘‘ the 
plot of the dra- 
ma,'’—that is, 
the description of 
each scene. I am 
bound to say that 
he did it in a 
most reverent and 
illuminating way, 
making a very old 
story charmingly 
fresh in the tell- 
ing of it, besides 
using no expres- 
sions with which 
a devout Chris- 
tian, whether of 
the Roman or the Reformed faith, might reasonably 
find fault. 
of the cross,’’ but only one traditional version of it. 
To tell all the facts, I must mention that the par- 
ticipators in the tableaux stood out on the front of the 


And yet his was sof ‘‘ the simple story 


an 
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veranda arrayed in the costumes believed by them to 
have been measurably Roman or Palestinian, but to 
my eyes far more like the pictures of Southern Euro- 
pean art than the historic originals. The crowd was 
good-naturedly, but not boisterously or rudely, invited 
to patronize the play. There were, if I remember 
right, five or six women. Among the men could be 
easily recognized Pontius Pilate, Judas Iscariot, Peter, 
James and John, the Roman soldier, a shepherd, 
and a Pharisee. After a few minutes of advertise- 
ment, the solicitors of the patronage disappeared 
behind, and the audience gathered before the curtain. 

With the idea of studying the people and their 
faces, | took my seat in a favorable corner, from 
which I could see clearly nearly every one in the 
room. In the first class was the average of Belgian 
city folk. In the second-class compartment were, 
beside the men of the blouse and the women of the 
knitting-needle, big boys and girls of the middle and 
humbler classes, a good sprinkling of peasantry, be- 
side several vulgar males whom one suspected, rightly 
or wrongly, were best described as ‘‘ gents.’’ 

The curtain rose, and displayed what was to be ex- 
pected, —the gleaming star, the awed shepherds, and 
‘*angels"’ with luxuriant yellow ringlets and tissue- 
paper wings. The next tableau was the thoroughly 
un-Oriental manger, or ‘‘ cratch,’’ of European con- 
ception, with the young mother and the babe (evi- 
dently made of wax), together with figures of the cow, 
horse, and sheep, with shepherds entering the door- 
way. After this we saw a boy of twelve in striped 
clothing standing, with a large book in his hand, in 
front of three or four men, rather artificially old, and 
with faces apparently not often burdened with the 
mysteries of theology. In the next tableau, a man in 
rough garments, grasping in his left: hand a crossed 
staff, held a shell over the head of a candidate bap- 
tism. One or two other scenes, easily recognizable, 
—from canvas and the traditions of popular art,— 
followed. 

During all this time I listened to the monolog of 
the conductor, able to follow pretty clearly the run of 
his discourse, which seemed to me most curiously 
smacking of other books and sources of authority 
than those I knew in the Greek, interpolating also 
much detail not in the four Gospel ‘narratives, All 
the time the impression was increasingly made upon 
me that here was the representation, in the main, at 
least as to drapery and accessories, of a legend rather 
than of historic fact. Evidently a very simple narra- 
tive had been distorted by the necessities of reproduc- 
tion in an occidental and modern environment. 

Yet when I turned away from the stage to the au- 
dience, it was evident that the latter was enchained. 
Instead of the chat and chaff at the opening of the 
piece, there was now absolute stillness. Faces were 
intense. The eyes of many were moist. The general 
mental attitude was that of rapt expectation. If there 
was any incongruity between simple Scripture and 
the spectacle now set forth, with all the tremendous 
accretions of Occidental tradition and of Renaissance 
art, there was here apparently not one, saving the 
stranger, who noticed it. Even the cigars in the 
mouths of the men had ceased to emit smoke. To- 
bacco stumps held in the fingers were cold. Already 
two or three becapped peasant women had got out 
their beads, and were apparently getting ready to 
kneel. 

Then came the episode of the garden. _ It was try- 
ing to the spectator, who could see nothing but exag- 
geration in the materializing—yes, vulgarizing—of a 
Spiritual scene. Yet, turning from my dark coign of 
vantage to the audience, I saw three kneeling women 
with streaming eyes. Even the faces of the men had 
lost their stolid and gross cast. On every countenance 
was at least a gleam of pity or sympathy. 

The next scene was the crucifixion. Here, per- 
force, I could not but think well, even to admiration, 
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of the proprietors of this catch-penny show, that the 
three crosses were in shadow, shut out from glare 
from any adventitious aid of artificial light, such as 
was freely thrown-upon the faces of the pantomimic 
actors in the other scenes. Intenser grew the ex- 
pression of the spectators’ faces, and more solemn the 
voice of the narrator. 

The next scene was the resurrection. In—front of 
something like a representation of a tomb, rising 
about four feet from the stage, lay four sleeping Ro- 
man soldiers, or, rather, four native Belgians, with 
sufficiency of tunic, greaves, brass armor, helmet, and 
spears to make them look like Pilate’s guardsmen. 
The absurd protrusion of local and Belgian realism 
was agonizing. I looked again over that entire au- 
dience, scanning every face, to see if there was any 
sense of this apparent. None! To my surprise, I 
found the whole assembly awed, and some apparently 
in the rapture of exultation. The dripping eyelids on 
the faces of many showed that the fountains of deep 
emotion had been broken up. 

The whole exhibition lasted, probably, forty minutes. 
All went out in order and quiet. Again the quondam 
performers, in decidedly secular costumes, stood out- 
side in the open air as inviters and advertisers. 

Without for one moment justifying such a perform- 
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ance, or even entering into the question of exhibiting 
the tragedy of Calvary in popular dramatic form, I 
saw, as | had never seen before, how powerful is his- 
toric truth, even when presented under limitations of 
human infirmity, and even folly, how intensely po- 
tent is the gospel fact, however distorted. I went 
again to the close scrutiny of the original Scripture 
narratives. Such a study brought out afresh the dif- 
ference between legend and history, between dogma 
—even when made dramatic—and reality and life. I 
compared the simple facts, photographed forever in 
the Gospels of Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, with 
the weed-like luxuriance of tradition in alien climes, 
and with the unedifying additions and misinterpreta- 
tions of Renaissance art. Where in Holy Scripture 
(Revised Version) are angels, God’s ministers that 
excel in strength, set forth either with plumes or 
wings? Where as gentle women? Where is the 
record of any drops or gouts of blood following the 
crown of thorns? Better a thousandfold the majesty 
of the gospel’s simplicity than the meretriciousness 
of drama or legend. Better the few precious words of 
witnesses than acres of canvas and color, of forests of 
wood-carving, than a million collections of ecclesias- 
tical furniture that distort or exaggerate the facts of 
the gospel record. 
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What Did the Names of Jesus Stand For? 


By the Rev. S. W. Pratt 


E MAY not ask concerning Bible names as does 
Shakespeare, ‘‘ What’sin a name?'’ Names 
stand for a truth or character, and havea history. The 
names and titles given to Jesus in the New Testament 
are not only significant and instructive, but show in 
their use and order the development of the belief in his 
divinity, and mark the growth and spread of Chris- 
tianity. 

The name Jesus, while also significant, was the 
common, or, as we say, the Christian, name of our 
Lord, and served only to mark his identity. Many 
others had the same name, while he was Jesus, son of 
Joseph, or of Nazareth. 

Any one would call him Jesus without reference to 
the meaning of the word itself in its personal applica- 
tion as revealed by the angel to Joseph and Mary. 
This name occurs, according to the Revised text, in 
Matthew 143 times, in Mark 80 times, in Luke 84 
times, and in John 242 times, by which it appears that 
John used it much more frequently than the others, 
which is significant as to the purpose of his Gospel. 
In the Acts it is found 42 times, while it almost ceases 
to be used in the Epistles, being found only 18 times 
in those of Paul, 8 times in Hebrews, and 6 times in 
1 John, and 9 times in the Revelation. 

When, however, there was added to Jesus the title 
the Christ, or Messiah, immediately there was aroused 
in the breast of the Jew a deadly antagonism. For 
claiming to be the Christ they crucified him as a blas- 
phemer. He was either a blasphemer or the Christ. 
When before the Greéks he was called the Son of God, 
they understood that the same claim was made as for 
the Christ of the Jews. 

The whole argument for the deity of Jesus was in 
connection with these titles. The object of John’s 
Gospel was to prove that Jesus was the Christ, the 
Son of God ; and he used both titles that both Jews 
and Greeks might understand his claim. The more 
frequent. repetition of the name Jesus by John was 
connected with the argument. It may be noted also 
that he uses the word ‘‘ therefore'’ 193 times in his 
Gospel. 

The title’«‘ Christ’’ is found 47 times in the Gos- 
pels, and is used historically, and not applied to Jesus 








except where the angel host proclaimed to the shep- 
herds a Saviour, Christ the Lord, and when Andrew 
exclaimed to Peter, ‘‘ We have found the Christ,’’ and 
the woman at the well said, ‘‘Is not this the Christ ?’’ 
and when Peter made the great confession, ‘‘ Thou art 
the Christ,"" and Martha said, ‘‘I know that thou aft 
the Christ,’’ and when the people questioned, ‘‘ This 
is the Christ."’ John also uses this word oftener than 
the others because of the argument referred to. 

In Matthew we find the name ‘‘ the Son of God”’ 
8 times, in Mark 4 times, in Luke 6 times, and in John 
10 times; and ‘*the Son of man’’ in Matthew 29 
times, in Mark 12 times, in Luke 24 times, and in 
John 12 times. Here, again, John is concerned with 
Jesus as the Son of God rather than as the Son of man. 

When, however, we turn to the Acts, a great change 
is noted, and the name Jesus appears only 42 times ; 
and whereas we find Jesus the Christ only 5 times in 
all the Gospels, it appears here 8 times, and Christ 
stands alone 12 times. We also find Christ Jesus 
once, Lord Jesus Christ 4 times, and Lord Jesus 12 
times, the Son of God once, and Son of man once. 

After his resurrection and at Pentecost, the question 
was settled that Jesus was the Christ, and this became 
the theme of the preaching of the apostles. . Peter at 
Pentecost proclaimed boldly, ‘‘God hath made him 
both Lord and Christ, this Jesus whom ye crucified,’’ 
and they did all in the name of Jesus the Christ. 
The Christ of prophecy was Jesus of Nazareth. 

The teaching that Jesus was the Christ became so 
well established that it was understood that when they 
spoke of Christ they meant Jesus of Nazareth ; and 
the name Jesus was omitted, and that used which ex- 
pressed his divinity. Thus, about the time Barnabas 
brought Paul to Antioch, this became the name which 
his disciples used, and by which they also were known ; 
and they were called, not Jesusites, but Christians. 

This development of names is still more marked in 
the Pauline Epistles, which were written after this 
period. In all of them the name Jesus is used alone 
only 18 times, but coupled with the Christ we find it 
32 times. Soon, however, Paul gives up the common 
name, and calls the Lord, emphatically, the Christ 
alone, 210 times. Then, when the Jews have learned 
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that by Christ he means their Jesus, the Christ, that 
the Greeks and Romans may know whom he means 
by Christ, he adds Christ Jesus,—by which he would 
claim that the Christ, or the Son of God, was Jesus of 
the Jews. And this order of names he uses 92 times. 

Again, for a fuller name with the broader meaning, 
he uses the Lord Jesus the Christ 50 times, and Jesus 
the Christ, the Lord, 4 times. He also calls him Lord 
Jesus 4 times, the Son of God 4 times, and the Son 
of man once. 

It is farther to be noted that, in the later Pastoral 
Epistles, which are brief, he does not use Jesus alone ; 
and that Jesus Christ is found only 5 times, while 
Christ Jesus appears 23 times. 

So also, in the Epistles of Peter, Jesus is not found, 
while Jesus Christ is found 10 times, and Christ 12 
times, and Lord Jesus Christ 4 times. 

John uses Jesus 6 times in his Epistles, and 9 times 
in the Revelation ; Jesus Christ 8 times in the Epistles, 
and 3 times in the Revelation ; and Christ 3 times in 
the former and 4 times in the latter ; and in the First 
Epistle he prefers the title Son of God, which is found 
7 times. 

We may trace, therefore, in the use of the names 
and titles of Jesus, the historical development of the 
church as it outgrows the Jews, and spreads among 
the Greeks and Romans. 

A similar development is found in the names given 
to Christians. ‘‘ Disciples’’ is used 230 times in the 
Gospels and 30 times in the Acts. ‘‘Saints’’ 
4 times in Acts and §5 times in the Epistles. 
ren”’ 


is found 
‘* Breth- 
is found 15 times in the Gospels, 40 times in 
the Acts, and 138 times in the Epistles, 

It is evident that by an indiscriminate use of these 
names we fail to retain their meaning and force, and 
that, without making these distinctions in our reading 
of the New Testament, we shall not reach the full 
purpose of its writers. 
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How Many Aunt Olives are There ? 
By George H. Archibald 


Bon two boys had just come hgme from Sunday- 
school, and a hot discussion was in progress. 

«It's Jesus that’s in the heart,’’ said Ralph. 

‘*No, it isn’t ; it's the Devil,’’ replied Harold. 

‘*T say it’s Jesus !”’ 

‘No, it isn’t; it's the Devil. I know it is!’’ 

‘«But,’’ said Ralph, ‘‘my Sunday-school teacher 
says it's Jesus that’s in the heart, and that he makes a 
boy good.”’ 

‘Well, I don’t care,’’ said Harold ; ‘‘my Sunday- 
school teacher says it's the Devil, and that he makes 
a boy bad, —so there !’’ 

it is hard to tell how far the discussion might have 
proceeded, or where it would have ended, but sud- 
denly Ralph, the more thoughtful one of the two, said : 

‘Let's ask Aunt Olive. She knows.”’ 

Harold thought a minute, and then what a tribute 
he paid to one the manner and conversation of whose 
life he was daily observing, as he remarked : 

‘‘Ask Aunt Olive? No; she'd say it’s Jesus. 
Only fesus lives in Aunt Olive’s heart,—that’s sure.’’ 
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“You Can Wait Till Morning” 
By Fredrica L. Ballard 


T WAS a hot day, and the teacher used an old illus- 
tration without much enthusiasm. ‘‘ You cannot 
take wrong thoughts out of your hearts,’’ she said, 
‘*but you can let right thoughts in. They will soon 
crowd out all that is wrong. When a room is very 
dark at night, what does your mother do ?’’ 
The children, who were all very iittle, were not com- 
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tortable on a high church bench. They moved rest- 
lessly. One child said, ‘*She lights the gas.’’ This 
pleased the teacher. The answer suited her perfectly. 
‘*Or a lamp,”’ «Or 
a candle,”’ Three 


said the girl in the leghorn hat. 

echoed her slightly smaller sister. 

responses were more than the teacher expected. 
The beautiful boy in the corner looked up wisely. 


‘¢T know another way to get light,'’’ he cried. ‘You 
can wait till the morning !”’ 
It was the teacher's turn to learn to-day. Lessons 


that we know, but forget, are sometimes more impor- 
tant than ‘‘ brand new’’ ones. 
How many artificial lights we use in these latter 


days! How we seek to hasten what, so far as our 


“ 
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dimmed minds can know, may be best brought 
about by slow natural processes ! 

The child deals so little with artificial light in the 
world of things. 

‘** I have to go to bed by day,’’ his singer sings for 
him. So in his religion. The child grows naturally, 
quietly, maybe slowly, into grace and favor with God 
and man. There is nothing sudden in the develop- 
ment of his God-ward | e. He waits till the morn- 
ing—until the time appo ated—for his daylight, and 
grows as gradually into his goodness. It is much the 
more beautiful way,—this way the dear boy reminded 
me of. But it is a much forgotten way. Also it is 
God's way. ¢ 
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How Florence Morse Kingsley Wrote “Titus” 
By Laura M. F. Lake 





HELTERED by a grove of giant 
trees, in one of the suburban 
towns of New York City, 
stands the home of Florence 
Morse Kingsley, the author of 
‘« Titus: A Comrade of the 
Few of the many 
readers of the story that has 
made her famous realize that 
its writer is a comparatively 


Cross. 


young woman, the active wife 
of an active clergyman, a7d 
the busy mother of five chil- 
dren. She is a little woman, 
with deep gray eyes, wavy 
brown hair, and a smile of 
rare sweetness ; energetic in 


Mrs. Ningsley 


every motion, straightforward 
and direct in conversation, 
while possessing a freedom from self-consciousness in 
She is the daughter of a 


Presbyterian clergyman, and was born in 1859 near 


manner which is refreshing. 


the town of Medina, Ohio, passing through a happy 
childhood in that locality, and early becoming a most 
interested student of Bible history and of the countries 
in which the scenes of the Bible are laid. 

Her earliest lessons were taught her by her mother, 
a woman of untiring energy, who strenuously insisted 
on composition as oue of the first studies ; so the 
little girl formed the habit of writing daily a short 
essay, 


doing so, 


when she could, 


in the open air, 


because, as she 


was wont to Say, 


she could ‘‘think 
better under the 
trees." This train- 
ing and the 


she acquired 


tastes 
were 
excellent prepa- 
ration for the stories 
of Bible lands which 
she now so success- 
fully pens. 

When sixteen 
years had passed 
over her head she 
was sent to Wel- 
lesley College, remaining there three years, and en- 
tering freely into the athletic sports which offered, 
being at one time captain of a boating crew of 
merry girls. 
both 
studio in 


sShe inherited strong artistic ability 


from parents, and was 


ambitious to enter a 
Paris, but was dissuaded from her pur- 


pose. Instead, she remained quietly in her father's 





home, which had been removed to Utica, teaching 
drawing and painting until her marriage, when she 
became the wife of the Rev. Charles R. Kingsley, 
Ph.D., and shared his duties for several years as 
principal of a young ladies’ seminary in Michigan. 

It was not until the summer of 1894—during which 
summer Dr. Kingsley accepted a charge on Staten 
Island—that Mrs. Kingsley thought of entering the 
field of literature. ‘I certainly wrote ‘Titus’ under 
difficulties,’’ said the busy little lady, in a conversa- 
tion on the subject, ‘‘for my five children were all 
young, my baby scarcely more than a year old, and I 
already had my hands full, as any mother will admit. 
But my mother stood ready to help me, and was my 
critic, friend, and counselor to the end. I began 
writing for a prize of a thousand dollars which I had 
seen offered for the best story on the life of Christ, 
and | ended by forgetting all about the money con- 
sideration, engrossed with the task of putting my 
thoughts on paper. I could not let my fascinating 
work alone, but wrote every spare minute, yet my ear 
was never Closed to the calls of my children. I re- 
member I wrote in a third-story room, and my inter- 
ruptions came in the form of childish voices ascending 
from the courtyard below ; how many times a day I 
ran downstairs in response to the-appeal to settle 
some childish dispute, I my 
work progresséd I grew more and more interested, 
and before | had finished ‘Titus’ I had planned its 


cannot say. But as 


sequels, ‘Stephen’ and * Paul,’ finishing the manu- 


script in less than 


three months, and 
copying it entirely 
by hand. In the 


following September 
‘Titus’ was pub- 
lished, and 
since found its way 


into 


has 


the hands of 


three million read- 


ers, and has been 


translated into 
Swedish, Japanese, 
German, Spanish, 
Portuguese, and 
has a Canadian 


and two English edi- 


The Kingsley children 


tions.’’ 

' it is the story of 
the repentant thief upon the cross, and has touched 
the heart oftmany a hardened sinner. 
‘* Titus,’’ 
‘*Paul,’’ ‘Prisoners of the Sea,’’ 
Triumphant, ’’ 


Since writing 
Mrs. Kingsley has written ‘‘ Stephen,’’ 
and ‘*The Cross 
the latter a recent publication, being 
a pen-picture of life in and about Jerusalem during 
the first century. 
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That Easily Possible Teachers’-Meeting 


By Amos 


OT everywhere is it possible to form a normal 
class in which teachers shall be taught, but it 
is possible everywhere to hold a teachers’ -meeting in 
which teachers shall confer. Nor even when, from 
geographical limitations, the teachers cannot actually 
meet, would I grant the impossibility of a teachers’ - 
meeting, since a ‘‘round robin’’ could be passed 
from one to another, each relating in writing his per- 
plexities and successes, and commenting on the let- 
ters that have preceded, 

The teachers'’-meeting is a sort of Sunday-school 
stock exchange, to which every teacher contributes 
what he knows about the school, the lesson, and how 
to teach it, and from which he goes enriched by all 
that the others know. For its leader there is needed, 
not a superlative teacher, but a good executive, able 
to draw from each, in an orderly and attractive way, 
whatever he can contribute to the aid of all. 

If this simple ideal were kept before us, more 
teachers'-meetings would be undertaken and fewer 
would be abandoned. The trouble generally is that 
the teachers’ -meeting is conducted by some teacher of 
an adult class, and as an adult class. It is forgotten 
that the majority of teachers are teachers of children, 
and the children's needs are ignored. The meeting 
is too old ; no wonder it dies. 

‘‘As iron sharpeneth iron, so man sharpeneth the 
countenance of his friend.’' Though all the teachers 
are commonplace, that need not prevent their helping 
one another; and those that avail themselves of 
others’ help do not long remain commonplace. If 
you think yourself unable in the least to inform or in- 
spire your fellow-teachers, you think too lowly of 
yourself. If you think you do not need the help of 
even the least of them, you think too highly of your- 
self. 

One of the most valuable kinds of teachers’ -meeting 
requires from the teachers no originality whatever, 
merely wise selection. Simply let the teachers con- 
spire together to own as great a variety of teachers’ 
helps as possible,—Peloubet’s, Hurlbut’s, Monday 
Club, the rest of the annuals ; Westminster, Pilgrim, 
Journal, Baptist Teacher, the rest of the monthlies ; 
The Sunday School Times, International Evangel, 
English Sunday School Chronicle, the rest of the 
weeklies, —and let each bring to the lesson discussion 
the best plan and brightest thought from his own book 
or periodical. Then add, for the teacher's art and 
the general conduct ofthe school, such books as Dr. 
Trumbull's wise ‘‘ Teaching and Teachers,’’ a chapter 
a night, with free comments. What school would 
not be blessed by a teachers’-meeting like this, so 
easily possible ? 

Many teachers’ -meetings come to be abandoned be- 
cause they are one-man meetings, and, when the one 
man yields to nervous prostration, they also die. 
Now there are a number of ways of dividing the work 
required by a teachers’-meeting. One is to make 
each teacher in turn responsible for the conduct of a 
meeting, with liberty to get his work done for him, if 
he can, by some skilled teacher from a distance. 


Dividing Up the Work 
An excellent method is to persuade each teacher to 
adopt a specialty. Mr. Cadwallader may decide to be- 
come local authority on Hebrew customs. Miss Ben- 
thorp may take up the work of collecting attractive and 
telling anecdotes and illustrations. Mrs. Ogleby may 
decide to perfect herself in blackboard work. Others 
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will look after the course of history, the practical ap- 
plications, the side-lights from other Scriptures, and 
so forth. Each will polish his specialty on every les- 
son until it shines, and some day they will all trade 
specialties with one another. 

The same end, the division of labor, may be gained 
by the lavish dppointment of committees of one,—a 
committee to read the newspapers, and bring to the 
lesson the light of current events ; a committee to 
visit other schools and correspond with them in quest 
of fresh methods ; a committee on suggestions from 
papers and books; a committee on Sunday-school 
conventions, to attend in person or to read the re- 
ports, and glean from them, and the like. Of course, 
all the teachers would serve on these committees in 
turn. 

The executive committee, however, the planning 
and managing committee, might well be permanent, 
after you get a successful one. Among the factors 
of their success will be their power of drawing out 
plans from others. There might well be a regular 
time, in every meeting, to invite new ideas for the 
conduct of future meetings. Indeed, though the 
teachers’ -meetings should be methodical, and should 
proceed, at least for a period, according to a well- 
digested system, yet they should be to the teachers a 
model of varied ingenuity, since, if ‘hey fall into a 
rut, the school will certainly tumble after. 


Varying the Program 

For example of possible variety, take the opening 
reading of the lesson text. Two teachers might read 
it antiphonally, one giving a verse in the Authorized 
Version, the other following with the same verse in 
the Revised Version. Now the text might be read in 
a paraphrase, and now in a poetical rendering. Some 
German scholar might translate it from Luther's 
Bible, or some classical scholar from the Greek. The 
conversational and dramatic selections could be ar- 
ranged as dialogues. The reading of verses might be 
interlarded with brisk, revealing comments. 

Indeed, though the outline of exercises may remain 
constant, let the emphasis continually vary. This 
week make a specialty of the study of questions, next 
week of illustrative applications, next week of reviews, 
next week of the important matter of lesson outlines. 
There might even be a short paper on the evening’s 
specialty, followed by a discussion and examples ; 
and thus, though the entire lesson is always studied, 
every meeting will mark a distinct pedagogical ad- 
vance. 

Next to promptness in arriving, the meeting’s vigor 
will depend on the leader's celerity in grappling with 
the main subject. A vast amount of time is wasted 
in teachers’-meetings in clumsy efforts at thorough- 
ness, leading to the relation of much that the teachers 
know perfectly well already. A good leader will con- 
sider first of all how much may safely be omitted and 
taken for granted. A verse-by-verse treatment is sel- 
dom needed. The best introduction to most divisions 
of the lesson is the simple query, ‘‘Has any one a 
question to ask on this point?’’ Occasionally make 
a special request that each teacher bring to the next 
meeting one difficulty he has encountered in the 
study of the lesson, and then attack these difficulties 
at the very outset. 

Broadly speaking, the more the teachers themselves 
can be persuaded into the interrogative mood the bet- 
ter. Distribute slips of paper now and then, that the 
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teachers may write out their perplexities for discussion 
at the next meeting. Occasionally get a skilled 
worker to preside over a ‘‘ question-box,’’ or get a 
skilled questioner to plan queries for an ‘‘ answer- 
box,’’ to be filled by the teachers. Sometimes ap- 
point a teacher who will prepare himself to stand up 
and be questioned on the lesson, and sometimes ap- 
point a teacher to prepare a set of questions for use at 
the next meeting. This last will be an especially 
valuable exercise if you will criticise these questions, 
regarding both form and matter, as they are used. 
Sometimes select a printed set of questions, and 
make them the basis of the study, criticising them 
also. Few of our teachers’-meetings give sufficient 
drill on the teachers’ fundamental art, the art of ques- 
tioning. 

As another general rule, the more the teachers’ - 
meeting is planned to draw out all the teachers, espe- 
cially the retiring ones, the more useful and attractive 
will it be. There are many methods. For a while, 
appoint one teacher each week to tell how he pro- 
poses to teach his class on the next Sunday. Then 
let the whole meeting criticise his plan, favorably or 
unfavorably. Now and then, for a change, ask Miss 
A to tell how she would teach the lesson to Mr. 
B——’s class, getting the primary teacher, for, in- 
stance, to describe her ideal of an hour in the adult 
class. One week, ask all the teachers to come ready 
to name what each will make the leading thought in 
the lesson as he teaches it. Another week, divide the 
verses among the teachers, requesting each to bring 
the brightest thought he can find on his verse, origi- 
nal or selected. Occasionally assign to each teacher 
one or more verses of the lesson text, that he may 
lead the discussion of that portion at the next meet- 
ing. Once in a while, not often, persuade a teacher 
to treat the other teachers as children, and teach the 
lesson to them as she would teach her own class, that 
she may profit by helpful criticism. Urge the con- 
stant use of notebooks, and, that the points of espe- 
cial helpfulness may not be lost in a swarm of details, 
select for each week a summarist, who will close the 
session with brisk reminders of the best suggestions. 
In many other ways besides these the members of the 
class may be set to work. 


Considering the General Interests of the School 

Do not, in your zeal for the lesson, forget the gen- 
eral interests of the school. At regular intervals you 
might make time for papers on the several problems 
of your school, each introducing a thorough discus- 
sion. It would be an excellent plan to fix a ‘‘ prob- 
lem time’’ in every teachers’-meeting,—a time for 
the statement of difficulties connected with school 
management or with teaching. The themes thus 
brought up will be treated in their turn as soon as 
is convenient. The same end may be gained, if the 
teachers are in earnest, by a ‘‘ suggestion box,’’ or a 
‘* problem box,’’ placed at the entrance of their meet- 
ing-room. It will prove a great gain if now and’ then 
the teachers’ -meeting shall resolve itself into a prayer- 
meeting at the close, and carry these perplexities to 
the Teacher of teachers. 

It is certain, however, that the teachers will be held 
most closely to the meeting if the greater part of each 
session, though the general interests of the school are 
not forgotten, bears practically and directly on~the 
next Sunday's lesson, giving them what they can 
utilize in their classes. For example, open each 
teachers’-meeting with few preliminaries, little sing- 
ing, a brief prayer. Manage to present always at the 
start some broad view of the lesson, which will act as 
a solvent, a combiner, an organizer. Every school 
should own some manifolding contrivance, and by its 
use a copy of such an outline might be made for 
every teacher, togéther with copies of some illumi- 
nating poem, useful for distribution among the schol- 
ars, or even of some clarifying diagram, or suggestive 
sketch, or map. Indeed, it would be easy for this 
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teachers’ organization to gather and own a large and 
increasingly vaiuable collection of pictures to illustrate 
the lessons, and even of ‘‘curios*’ illustrating the 
customs of Eastern countries. 


Looking Forward and Looking Backward 

At the opening of each quarter, a ‘: looking for- 
ward "’ meeting should be held. The outline of his- 
tory to be’studied might be fixed by diagrams and a 
paper oratalk. The logical succession and inter- 
dependence of the lessons should be brought out. A 
series of lesson key-words might be adopted. The 
quarter's Golden Text might be studied, and the 
teachers should decide what are the main truths to 
be evolved from the three months’ lessons, and what 
facts, as well as what spiritual impressions, the schol- 
ars may fairly be expected to carry from the quarter's 
study. 

Midway through the term (f am merely giving 
sample ‘outlines) the teachers might hold a ‘‘ ques- 
tion meeting,’’ in preparation for which the follow- 
ing comprehensive queries might be printed on a 
manifolder, and distributed among the teachers : 
‘«« How are you going to review the last lesson? How 
will you bring out the connecting links between the 
last lesson and this? How will you introduce this 
lesson? How bring out its facts? 
them? How illustrate its truths ? 
to the lives of your scholars? How set your scholars 
to studying the nextlesson?’’ Eight teachers should 
be appointed, one for each of these questions, to lead 
in the discussion of it. 

Then, at the close of the quarter, there should be 
held a ‘‘looking-backward’’ meeting, in which, at all 
events, one pian for review day may be illustrated. 
For instance, the teachers might practice describing 
for each other the various scenes studied during the 
quarter, omitting all proper names and other manifest 
designations, the rest of the teachers to guess what 
scene in each case has been described. The week 
before,—on another occasion,—each teacher might 
be asked to prepare a set of twelve questions, which, 
in his judgment, will best draw out the facts and 
truths of the quarter, and from these sets the teachers 
would put together a model dozen of questions. At 
other times, the meeting might consider what simple 
outline would best fix the course 6f the history stud- 
ied, or prepare a scheme for written examinations in 
all classes. 


How impress 
How apply them 


And now I have sufficiently illustrated my idea of 
a teachers’ -meeting,—a meeting so simple in its ele- 
ments that any set of teachers may successfully con- 
duct it, yet so expansive and enticing in its possibili- 
ties that the wisest and most skilful may find in it the 
amplest scope. It is not to take the place of indi- 
vidual study, or of special plans suited to the needs 
of individual classes. Its purpose is information and 
inspiration, not adaptation. There is no short cut to 
Sunday-school success, and no teachers’ -meeting can 
convert a lazy man into a teacher. But wherever a 
company of earnest, teachable Christians, longing 
after the garner of souls, meet together with the 
single purpose to become better teachers, there will 
the Teacher be in the midst of them, and there will 
he himself conduct a school of the prophets. 
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How to Gather a Class Together 

‘‘Unceasing pains and prayers"’ is the recipe 
given by Paton for success with an adult Bible class. 
In his earlier missionary work in Scotland he speaks 
of ‘‘ starting out at six o’ clock every Sunday morning, 
running from street to street for an hour, knocking at 
the doors and rousing the careless, and thus getting 
together’’ a Bible class. Such zeal would, of course, 
take different forms of manifesting itself ir our day 
and in our special fields of labor, bu: such zeal there 
must be, or we shall never see the results that glad- 
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dened his heart. A hint may come, however, even from 
this very form oi painstaking which he mentions. 
Not long ago, a young lady teacher petitioned to be 
allowed to coilect a class from her own street ana one 
or two others which she easily took in on her way to 
the sanctuary. On being questioned as to her motive 
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in such a request, she explained frankly that it was 
because she ‘‘ wanted to stop in and call for them."’ 
The method in her case proved a good one. The 
ciass was composed of girls of twelve or fourteen, and 
all were pleased with the prospect of walking to 
church and Sunday-school in her company. 
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Dorothy’s Mistake 
By Mary Marshall Parks 


OROTHY had quite a long talk with mama as to 
what she should wear. Mama suggested a 
pretty new gingham as being dainty and suitable ; if 
they should want to play games— 
‘«But, mama,’’ said Dorothy, ‘‘Marian’s friend is 
and her father is a m-m'’— 


‘* Millionaire ?’’ 


from Boston, 
suggested mama. 
‘Yes, mama; and they live in a grand house, and 
have a cottage at the seashore, and Do you 
think she would play rough games, as we do? O 
mama, I would like to wear my pink silk."’ 

Mamasmiled. She knew that Boston little girls were 
very much like other little girls, but it was hard to resist 
her daughter's pleading eyes, and it was better for her 
to learn some things for herself. So mama helped 
her on with the pink silk. It was a pretty dress, of 
the soft pinky tint one sees in the inside of a seashell, 
and it was kept for very, very grand occasions. 

Dorothy felt very fine indeed as she ascended the 
steps of Marian’s house, with Marjorie Marie in her 
arms. Marjorie was a wonderful doll who was also 
kept for state occasions. 

Smiling Marian opened the door. For an instant 
there was a blank look in her eyes, but it melted into 
a smile as she helped Dorothy take off her hat and led 
her into the parlor to meet the little guest. Dorothy 
fancied that little Miss Boston also looked troubled 
for an instant, but she smiled very pleasantly. 

Dorothy noticed at once that both little girls were 
plainly clad, and it made her feel quite over-dressed, 
but Marian ran upstairs for her dolls, and the little 
girls were soon seated on the sofa, admiring Marjorie 
and chatting merrily. 

Suddenly Marian’s brother Rob burst into the room 
in such a startling costume! It was not a base-ball 
rig, and yet it was something like one,—bright red 
and yellow, and curiously puffed and slashed. 

‘«Come on, girls !"’ 


and— 





“its 
Harry Lee's brought 
he added, with a delighted grin. 
Marian gasped, and Miss Boston's upper lip trem- 
bled a little, but they were brave little girls, and very 
polite. They exchanged looks. 
to take that silk *ress to the barn. 
‘* Noi this time, Rob,’’ said Marian, quietly giving 
him a warning glance, for she saw a troubled look on 
Dorothy's face. But Rob was so stupid ! 
‘‘Aw! why?’ he cried, ‘‘ when you' ve been talkin’ 
about it all day? What's got the matter with you?"’ 
‘« We're not going, Rob,” said Marian firmly, with 
a little spark in her eyes. 


he cried impatiently. 
after two, and we're all ready. 
his trick monkey,’’ 


It would never do 





Rob turned and 
slammed the door. 


stamped down the hall and 
The pleasure was gone from his 
afternoon, for he too had counted on dazzling Miss 
Boston with his trapeze performance. 

While Marian was trying desperately to think of 
something to say, the troubled look on dear little 
Dor's face deepened. Suddenly all the visiting dig- 
nity disappeared, and she buried her head in Mar- 
jorie Marie's ruffled skirt with wild sobs. 


‘«Oh, I wish I had my gingham dress on !'’ she 
wailed. 
Then the other girls burst into tears. They crept 


as close to Dorothy as they could, but did not dare to 
put their arms around her on account of the pink 
silk. How Dorothy hated it! 

All at once Marian sprang to her feet. 

‘«Come upstairs, and put on one of mine !”’ 
cried excitedly. 

Up the broad stairs the three little girls tore wildly, 
leaving that elegant French lady doll with her waxer 
smile buried in the fur rug in front of the sofa. 

‘Hurry, hurry !’’ 


she 


cried Marian, as they struggled 
with the fastenings of the gingham, which was a trifle 
small for plump Dor. ‘‘ We'll be in time, after all."’ 

A moment later, Marian was pounding on the barn 
door. Kob thrust his head out, He grinned broadly 
before he thought, then he took in the smile, and put 
on an injured look. 

‘¢] dunno whether I’m going to let you in or not,"’ 
he growled. 

But he did at last, although he continued to look 
glum until Marian took him aside and whispered 
something in his ear. After that he beamed again. 
He fairly outdid himself in his trapeze performance, 
and felt fully repaid when he heard Miss Boston say, 
with a chirp of delight, ‘‘ Why, he's like a real show- 
man!"’ 

Then there was a trick dog, then other boys per- 
formed, and last of all the trick monkey brought 
dgwn the house with his funny antics. Then followed 
a glorious romp in the haymow, and a delicious 
lunch of apple turnovers and ginger snaps. 

‘«] never had such a good time in all my life be- 
fore,’ said Dorothy, ac she smoothed her tangled 
locks and donned the pink dress again. 

‘1 never did, either,’ 
is the beautifullest dress I ever saw,’ 


« That 
she adaed. ‘‘I 
mean to ask my mama to buy me one just Like it."’ 
Dorothy smiled blissfully. 
ton ! 


said Miss Boston. 


Wise littie Miss Bos- 
She knew how to draw the one wee ti.crn from 


Dor’s happy afternoon ! 
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Minimizing our Rebukes 

It is unnecessary to view blame as the back- 
ground of praise. The disposition to commend 
meritorious actions does not necessarily involve the 
duty of bluntly rebuking every fault we observe. 
Says an old proverb, ‘‘ Praise Peter, but don’t 
find fault with Paul.’’ Indeed, the cultivation of 
the habit of praising those who do well cannot but 
strengthen the spirit of leniency toward those who 
err. ‘Thus is enlarged the love that ‘‘suffereth 
long and is kind.’’ - 

a 


When We Most Prize God’s Promises 

God’s help is always within our reach in 
time of trouble. We have but to feel our need, 
and to lay hold on what he reaches out for us. 
We say, indeed, ‘‘ Man’s extremity is God’s 
opportunity,’’ but rather we should say, ‘‘ God 
is ever seeking a fresh opportunity to give us 
aid, but man is only ready to avail himself of 
his opportunity when he feels himself in an ex- 
tremity.’’ Old Rutherford therefore says of God’s 
precious promises, ‘* They are our Lord’s branches 
hanging over the water, that our Lord’s silly, 
half-drowned children may take a grip of them.’’ 
Lord, help us to take a grip of the promises, 
and hold on ! 

*&- 


Freshness of the Christian Life 


There are no jaded saints. Worldliness 
wearies ; godliness ever grows greener. A Chris- 
tian does not become d/asé, like the worldly- 
minded person. No one ever keeps fresh in sin, 
The man who has spent his life in carnal pleasure- 
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seeking usually wears the expression which the 
French call passé. His enthusiasm is gone, his 
keen interest in life has vanished, His eyes tell 
a tale of spirit-tiredness. God’s child, on the 
contrary, finds that life grows sweeter and fresher 
as the years pass. He renews his strength daily, 
and his spirit grows younger as it draws nearer the 
land of eternal youth. The increasing joy and 
peace which are every Christian’s inheritance 
should increase his gratitude also. 


x 


How Not To Be Blessed 


God’s richest blessings are the very things 
that his loved ones shrink from. This is because 
even his own children are not ready to trust their 
Father unless he comes in the way that they have 
had in their minds as the best way. It has been 
ever thus since that night of storm in Galilee. 
The disciples were more afraid when they saw 
Jesus coming over the waters for their help than 
they were at the winds and the waves that he was 
ready to calm down. After the death of Stephen, 
and the resulting persecution of the early church, 
the scattered disciples went everywhere as Christ’s 
missionaries. What a blessing to the world came 
through that persecution! If we could have our 
own way, we should lose God’s best gifts to and 
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through us. God loves us too dearly, and he 
knows us too well, to let us have our own way in 
his service. Blessed be his name for this ! 


% 
Things This World Cannot Give 


Life is a scene of compensations for us finite 
beings. We gain and lose at once with every 
decade of it. We cannot combine the freshness 
and spontaneity of youth with the experience and 
the expertness age brings. We cannot combine the 
free carelessness of a wise poverty with the posses- 
sion of the world’s abundance. We cannot have 
the happy retirement of the unambitious, and yet 
enjoy the renown of those who fill the public eye 
and ear. Yet we all want both, and feel as if 
we were made for both, and this is one of the: 
evidences that we are made for higher and better 
than this world can afford us, -We want a world 
where we shall be both young and old, rich in 
wise possessions and free from the care possessions 
bring, alone in peace, and yet bound by close ties 
with our fellows. If no such world there be, we 
shall be found to be the one type of existence 
that is endowed with greater desires than the uni- 
verse could meet, and therefore larger-minded 
than its Maker,—which few people who believe it 
had a Maker will admit. 
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Letting the Twentieth Century Alone 
By John Sheridan Zelie 


MET recently a man with a millennial turn 
of mind, who was, at the time of my meet- 
ing him, worrying lest the displacement of so 
many tons of coal through so many years would 
eventually either destroy our system, or else cause 
this planet to wobble badly, and so precipitate the 
end of things. There is something fine about the 
magnitude of these millennial worries, and they 
suggest that many of us might exchange the little 
household and neighborhood anxieties which so 
wear us out for troubles of a larger and more rest- 
ful character. 

Since no man is thought to be worth his salt 
nowadays unless he has a problem, I would rec- 
ommend to persons in search of a new and be- 
coming problem the widespread interference 
which is now going on with the twentieth century. 
These twentieth-century clubs and movements and 
subscription lists suggest that perhaps the new 
century cannot be trusted to take care of itself. 
They also interfere with a main prerogative of the 
universe, which is that of blessing us with surprise. 
Now I submit that a century is hardly a thing to 
be treated as we treat cucumbers and strawberries, 
and that it is unsuitable to put it under glass and 
try to force it. 

One would think that the memory of what such 
efforts have usually come to would a little temper 
this mania for getting ahead. If a minister wishes 
to take time by the forelock, and write twenty 
sermons ahead during his summer vacation, the 
laws of the universe, while seeming blandly to 
approve the project, just quietly see to it that the 
sermons are no good whatsoever, and that the 
same thing happens to them that happened to 
the extra manna in the wilderness. In all proba- 
bility there will happen to these eager schemeyrs, 


who never get a grip on time by anything more 
secure than the forelock, what happened to 
Irving’s Dutch tumbler, ‘‘who took a start of 
three miles for the purpose of jumping over a cer- 
tain hill, but having run himself out of breath 
before he reached the foot, sat himself quietly 
down to blow, and then walked over the hill at 
his leisure.’’ Let us hope that, when the new 
century is fairly afoot, we shall, in spite of all our 
rehearsals, forget that our mother was a McGrill, 
and act about as we feel, or as the occasion seems 
to demand. 

Let us let the twentieth century alone. We 
have only a few weeks more in which to do it, 
waiving, if we may, the discussion as to whether 
we have any at all. Let us entertain what dreams 
we. please, or suggest to ourselves delicate possi- 
bilities, but let us not be dictatorial, nor try to do 
anything about it. One of the blessings of which 
nobody seems to have spoken is that, in the good 
time coming, nobody will have the heart to talk 
about the twenty-first century,—at least, not for 
fifty years. Another grateful possibility is the 
redistribution of reputations. May we not mod- 
estly expect a vast weeding out amdng these fever- 
erish folk who have been of repute solely because 
they got the years against which they measured 
themselves reduced to ten, and thus gained for 
their utterances the fictitious value that always 
goes with ‘‘ last words ’’ ? 

What consternation we may imagine among 
those who have dealt exclusively in eighteenth- 
century goods when the eighteenth century is the 
last century no more! Think of Austin Dobson’s 
books coming to a sudden standstill in the book- 
shops, and refusing to budge! But Dobson, though 
he has done his work as spokesman for the eighteenth 
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century so thoroughly and minutely as to make 
some excellent people wish there had never been 
any eighteenth century, had at least the delicacy 
to take up a century that was over, and after the 
right persons had had the first chance atit. He 
never was arrogant as to what a century ought to 
be, but modestly contented himself with telling 
what it was after it had gotten through with itself. 

Considering what we have suffered in the last 
decade from spokesmen, and considering also that 
there is scarcely an acre from here to Alaska which 
is not fairly chirruping with them, one feels like 
congratulating those ten dumb centuries which, 
save for Dante, Carlyle says remained voiceless. 
We wish tnose centuries might have spread 
themselves along a little more evenly. But, while 
we are not so sanguine as to expect a cessation of 
spokesmen, we may reasonably forecast a slight 
reprieve from that particular brand which has for 
the last ten years been hearing ‘‘ the bugle-notes 
of the twentieth century,’’ and from that large cult 
whose members have had their ears to the ground, 
and heard the impressive tramp, tramp, tramp of 
all sorts of things. In their place we shall have, 
perhaps, quiet experts who will pre-empt the 
neglected domain of the eighteen-hundred-and 
seventies, or we may rejoice in new professorships 
endowed to furnish footnotes to they eighties. 
Though professing still an unwillingness to dictate, 
I would, however, modestly express a wish that, 
if there is to be any great change made, it should 
not be a century of footnotes, and that whoever 
has anything to say would say it out on the middle 
of the page, and thus greatly relieve a reading 
public now nearly cross-eyed by the use of too 
extended reférences. * 

Not the least of our advantages will perhaps be, 
that, finding a full century open before us, we shall 
even dare take a few evenings for staying at home, 
and abstain bravely from clubs and committees, 
without fearing that the social system will fall into 
ruins by our so doing. To have our watches a 
little wrong will be less of a sacrilege, and we can 
already foresee a lessening prestige for the man 
who always knows what time it is. 

Under the fostering atmosphere of a time in 
which there will perhaps be a demand for men who 
have spent the last ten years in getting beautifully 
out of date, we might even look for the rise of 
another Charles Lamb, whose very look should 
age and mellow all that it rested upon. Let those 
who do not wish to stand upon the edge of the 
mew century with a misfit emotion remember 
Lamb’s praise of the ancient actor whom he loved 
** because he seized the moment of passion with 
greatest truth : like a faithful clock, never striking 


before the time; never anticipating or leading you 
to anticipate.’’ 





* In spite of this protest against footnotes, the Editor takes 
the liberty of inserting one here without the knowledge or per- 
mission of the writer. For the past six years Mr. Zelie has con- 
tributed regularly and frequently to the editorial pages of The 
Sunday School. Times. Many of the strongest of its leading 
editorials have come from his pen, though appearing unsigned 
in these columns. In view of the long-continued and faithful 
service of this gifted writer of the Times staff, the Editor makes 
an exception in this instance, and, by printing this article with 
its writer's name, takes pleasure in giving him the public rec- 
ognition and thanks which he so richly merits. Mr. Zelie is 
just now leaving a six years’ ministry in Cleveland, Ohio, to 
accept a call to the famous old First Reformed Dutch Church 
of Schenectady, New York, where he succeeds to the work of 
such predecessors as President Julius Seelye, Dr. William 
Elliot Griffis, and President Raymond. Mr. Zelie’s writings, 
however, both signed and unsigned, will continue as heretofore 
in the general and editorial columns of this paper. 


This department has its purpose and its linfitations. Its 
purpose 1s tne giving and answering of such of the letters 
received by the itor as,in his opinion, have, or ought to 
have, an interest to readers generally, and for which the space 
can conveniently be found. Its limitations are fixed by the 
requirements of other departments. There are times when 
ten letters which might have a place here-are received, when 
only one can be agg t+ Letters are warmly welcomed, and 
they are cordiaily invited. Under no. circumstances is an 
anonymous letter either answered or read by the Editor. 
The signature to every ietter or postal card in an unfamiliar 
handwriting is first looked for. If that be lacking, the docu- 
ment is at once destroyed unread. 


Is there any Such Thing 
as Bible Chronology ? 


More persons are troubled about supposed irrev- 
erent questioning of Bible statements, when there 
is no such statement in the Bible to be questioned, 
than there are over the constant questionings of plain 
Bible teachings. Before a reader decides that a cer- 
tain supposed fact is recorded in the Bible, he had 
better be sure whether any such fact is there recorded. 
This thought may be of value to a Connecticut corre- 
spondent, who writes : 


Some time ago, I read in an orthodox religious paper an 
article in which it was stated that the French expedition, in 
their excavations in Babylonia, had unearthed from bene ih 
the ruins of the temple of Sargon I tablets in the cuneiform 
script, by which history can be written backward three thou- 
sand years beyond the days of Sargon I ; and, as the reign of 
Sargon I was about 4,000 B.C., that would place the age of 
the world 7,000 B.C. in fact, the editor of the paper referred 
to thinks there is no doubt that the age of the world in civiliza- 
tion is from 7,000 to 10,000 B.C. Now, as the Bible places the 
creation of Adam at only 4,000 B.C., I am unable to see how 
any believer in the Bible can reconcile these two statements, 
and, as you seem to be very willing to enlighten your readers 
on any subject of religious importance, I would be very grate- 
ful if you would enlighten me on this subject. As the Christian 
religion rests upon the Bible, I think that anything which calls 
in question the authenticity of the Bible should be replied to. 


Is the Connecticut correspondent correct in saying 
that ‘‘ the Bible places the creation of Adam at only 
4,000 B.C.’’ ? Is not the date on the Bible margin to 
which he refers 4,004 B.C. ? If it is a Bible statement 
that is cited, we must have a care not to say 4,000 if the 
Bible record says 4,004. But is it indeed a part of 
the Bible record to which the correspondent refers, or 
is it only a date at the top of the page in our ordinary 
English Bible ? Those marginal dates are merely an 
uninspired addition of recent centuries, being no more 
a part of the record than is the gilt lettering on the 
Bible cover, stamped by a journeymar bookbinder. 
If the Connecticut correspondent kindly values the 
opinion of the Editor on such a pceint, the Editor will 
say that there is really no such thing as what is com- 
monly called Bible chronology. The Bible does not 
either place or indicate the creation of Adam at 2,002 
B.C. or at 4,004 B.C. or at 10,010 B.C. The mar- 
ginal dates on the Bible pages were a calculation or 
estimate by Archbishop Usher, Primate of Ireland, 
less than two and a haif centuries ago. But even the 
very ages of the patriarchs on which he based his cal- 
culation are materially different from those given in 
the Septuagint, which was translated more 
twenty centuries ago. 


than 
Therefore, while we cannot 
say at just what date Adam was created, we can be 
pretty sure of one thing,— it was not at the date given 
on the margin of our English Bibles. On this point 
the Editor is in agreement with the most eminent and 
conservative Bible scholars in all parts of Christen- 
dom. This question has been treated many times 


before in these columns. The last time that it was 


«tne eminent Hebraist, said, 
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considered quite fully was in the issue for November 
3, 1898. Dr. William Henry Green of Princeton, 
some years ago, that 
‘‘the time between the creation of Adam and our- 
selves, for all that we know from the Bible to the con- 
trary, is much longer than it seems.’" Dr. A. A, 
Hodge of Princeton, the rare theologian, said that, in 
view of what we already know, he thought that there 
was nothing to show that man’s creation went farther 
back than fifteen or sixteen thousand years ago. The 
Bible record, the tablets in Babylonia, and Princeton 
professors permit us to believe that Adam may have 
been created five or tén thousand years before the 
dates given on our ordinary Bible margins, so the 
Editor of The Sunday School Times and his Connec- 
ticut correspondent need not worry. lest the founda- 
tions of Bible truth be giving way. 


“ 


Does God Answer Every Right 
Prayer for the Conversion of Others ? 


God's promises and purposes in the direction of 
answers to prayer are often misunderstood, and, in 
consequence, misapplied, by those who pray and 
who desire answers to their prayers. An illustra- 
tion of this is given by a North Carolina reader, who 
seeks light on the subject. He has been told by a 
zealous, even if not a wise, believer, that every right 
prayer for another's conversion will be at once an- 
swered favorably, ‘‘as it is always God's will that sin- 
ners should be converted, and that He has said, 
‘Now is the accepted time.’’’ As to his own ex- 
‘perience, he says : 

I have for years prayed daily for the conversion of some 


loved ones, and, in addition to my prayers, have spoken to 
them on the subject, and have tried to live as a Christian 


should, though I nave often felt that i fell far short of it. 


Sometimes I have been much discouraged, feeling that my 
prayers were as far from being answered as when I began. 
Still I resolve to go on praying, leaving it all in God's hands. 


and teeling that if I continue to ask, my prayers will be an- 
swered in his own time and way. I have so often been helped 
by your Notes on Open Letters, that I am encouraged to come 
to you in this perplexity. 

What right has any one to say that God will at 
once answer favorably every right prayer for another's 
conversion? He has given us no such assurance in 
If this were indeed the truth, why does 
God not at once answer every right prayer for the con- 
version of all sinners at once? 
to reach the many as the few. 


his word. 


It is as easy for him 
We are, indeed, au- 
thorized to include in our prayers and in our faith our 
children and others whom God has committed to our 
charge. Thus with our servants and our pupils. We 
can pray for them as we pray for ourselves. God 
does not give us a responsibility without being ready 
to enable us to discharge it. Wherefore did God 
make husband and wife one? ‘‘ He sought a godly 
seed*’ (Mal. 2:15). Jesus said (Mark 9g : 22-24), as 
to an anxious father’s need in behalf of his demon- 
possessed child, ‘‘ All things are possible to him that 
believeth’’ in behalf of one whom God has put into 
his keeping. But as to an outsider,—one outside of 
one’s self or one’s personal responsibility,—we must 
pray and work and trust, but the issue is with God. 
Prayer is not a magical charm. So much prayer 
doés not necessarily bring so much reward. Prayer 
is a God-imposed duty, with its God-declared limits 
and its God-assured certainties. 
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Lesson 10. December 9. Bartimeus Healed. © 





Mark 10 : 46-52. (Read Mark 10 : 32-52.) Memory verses: 50-52 
Golden Text: Lord, that I might receive my sight.—Mark 10 : 51 


COMMON VERSION 
46 4 And they came to Jér’i-ch6: and as 46 And they come to Jericho: and as he 


he went out of Jér’i-ch6 with his disciples and 
a great number of people, blind Biar-ti-mé’us, 
the son of Ti-mé@’us, sat by the highway side 
begging. 

47 And when he heard that it was Jesus of 
NA&z’a-réth, he began to cry out, and say, 
Jesus, thou Son of David, have mercy on me. 


47 the way side. 


48 And many charged him that he should 48 mercy on me. 
that he should hold his peace: but he 
cried out the more a great deal, Thou son 
49 And Jesus stood still, and commanded 49 of David, have mercy onme. And Jesus 
stood still, and said, Call ye him. And 


hold his peace : but he cried the more a great 
deal, Thou Son of David, have mercy on me. 


him to be called. And they call the blind 


Scripture Readings for Daily Study 
Selected and Analyzed by B. F. Jacobs 


Sun.— The Capture of Jericho ( Josh. 6: 1-20). Instructions 
to Joshua (1-5). The ark leads the host (6-10). The 
city compassed seven times (11-16). The fall of the 
wall (17-20). 

Mon.— Elisha at Jericho (2 Kings 2 : 9-22). Translation of 
Elijah (9-11). The search for Elijah’s Body (15-18). 
The waters of Jericho healed (19-22). 

Tues,—( Follows, in connection, Matt. 19 : 30). The Laborers 
in the Vineyard (Matt. 20: 1-16). The terms of agree- 
ment (1-7). The equality of payments (8-10). The 
murmurers answered (t1-15). The last shall be 
first (16). 

Wed,— Jesus Going to Jerusalem (Matt. 20 : 17-28). He fore- 
tells his death (17-19). A mother’s request (20, 21). 
Who is to decide as to place (22, 23). Jesus came to 
give his life a ransom for many (24-28). 

Thurs.— Zhe Parallel Account in Matthew (Matt. 20 : 29-34). 
The departure from Jericho (29). Two blind men cry 
for mercy (30). The multitude rebuke them (31). The 
compassion of Jesus (32-34). 

Fri.— The Lesson in Mark (Mark ro : 46-52). Jesus at Jeri- 
cho (46). A cry for help (46-48). The answering call 
of comfort (49, 50). Light and love (51, 52). 

Sat.— The Parallel Account in Luke (Luke 18 : 35-43). Jesus 


of Nazareth passeth by (35-37). The blind man’s im- 
portunity (38, 39). His opportunity (40-42). A willing 
follower (43). 


Sun,— Jesus the Messiah. The prophecy and the promise 
(Isa. 61 : 1-3; Luke 4: 16-19). The fulfilment (Luke 
7 : 19-23). The man born blind (lesson of Aug. 19, John 
9: 1-17). The purpose of the gospel (Acts 18 : 25, 26). 
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Lesson Surroundings and 
Critical Notes 


By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


NTERVENING Events. —A question of Peter 
about having left all to follow Jesus calls forth 
an answer about the reward of such self-sacrifice, 
but is followed by the parable of the laborers in 
the vineyard, which shows that seniority does not 
involve priority in the kingdom. The crucifixion 
and resurrection are again foretold, after which the 
sons of Zebedee and their mother prefer an ambitious 
request for which they are rebuked, and the rule of 
humility among Christians is enforced by our Lord's 
example. 

PLACE. —At Jericho, probably just outside a gate of 
the city. On the apparent discrepancies, see ‘‘ Notes’’ 
on verse 46. 

Time,—A few days before the arrival at Bethany, 
probably during the last week in March, year of Rome 
783,—that is, A.D. 30. 

PARALLEL PASSAGES.— Matthew 20 : 29-34; Luke 
18 : 35-43. 


REVISED VERSIQN 


went out from Jericho, with his disciples 
and a great multitude, the son of Timzus, 
Bartimzeus, a blind beggar, was sitting by 


was Jesus of Nazareth, he began to cry out, 
and say, Jesus, thou son of David, have 


rise ; he calleth thee. 


and came to Jesus. 
And when he heard that it 


And many rebuked him, might receive my sight. 


Jesus in the way. 
% 4 b 4 24 


Critical Notes 


Verse 46.—And they come to Jericho: and as he 
went out from Jericho: This is the most explicit state- 
ment of the circumstances. Matthew: ‘‘as they 
went out from Jericho.’’ Luke, however, says : ‘‘as he 
drew nigh unto Jericho,’’ and, after his account of this 
miracle, he continues, ‘‘ and he entered and was pass- 
ing through Jericho." The apparent discrepancy has 
been variously explained. The best solution is : that 
Luke (Luke 18 : 35) is describing, as he has been do- 
ing throughout this part of his narrative, the general 
movement toward Jerusalem, and not the precise de- 
tail preceding the miracle ; that the miracle occurred 
during an excursion from the city,—Luke afterwards 
telling of the final departure. The tenses used by 
Luke favor this view. A brief stay in Jericho is 
quite probable, since there the disciples could con- 
veniently gather. It is unlikely that there were two 
similar miracles, one narrated by Matthew and Mark, 
and the other by Luke; for then the two former 
would have agreed more closely (see below). That 
Matthew and Mark refer to the older city, and Luke 
to the more modern one, is possible, but scarcely 
probable.— Zhe son of Timeus, Bartimeus, a blind 
beggar : So the oldest and best authorities. Even 
the text followed in the Authorized Version has ‘‘ son 
of Timzus, Bartimzeus.’’ Matthew says, ‘‘ two blind 
men ;’’ Luke, ‘‘a certain blind man.’’ This diver- 
gence in number may be explained by the promi- 
nence of Bartimeus in the occurrence. Matthew and 

Mark agree in one detail (‘‘ went out’’), while Mark 
and Luke agree in another (the number of persons). 
‘* Bartimzeus'’ is the Aramaic form of the phrase 
‘«son of Timzeus,’’ but was probably the man’s name. 

Verse 47.—/esus of Nazareth: As usually, Mark 
uses the form ‘*the Nazarene,’’ which in such cases will 
be substituted in the American Revised Version. Luke 
tells that the multitude informed the blind man in an- 
swer to his inquiry.—/esus, thou son of David: The 
order of the Greek is ‘Son of David, Jesus."’ The 
title is probably here used as equivalent to Messiah. 

Verse 48.— Many rebuked him: Luke, ‘they that 
went before,’’ Jesus not yet having reached the spot. 

Verse 49.—Call ye him: So the best authorities. 
The form agrees with the vivacious style of Mark.— 
Be of good cheer: The Revisers always render the 
verb in this way ; the Authorized Version varies. 

Verse 50.—Sprang up: So the best authorities. 
This detail is peculiar to Mark. 

Verse 51.—Radbdboni; ‘*Rabbouni’’ is the spelling 
of the older manuscripts, both here and in John 
20 : 16, the only places where the term occurs in the 
New Testament. It is equivalent to ‘‘my Master,’’ 


? 


COMMON VERSION 
man, saying unto him, Be of good comfort, 


51 And Jesus answered and said unto him, 
What wilt thou that I should do unto thee? 
The blind man said unto him, Lord, that I 


52 And Jesus said unto him, Go thy way ; 
thy faith hath made thee whole. And imme- 
diately he received his sight, and followed 


REVISED VERSION 
they call the blind man, saying unto him, 
Be of good cheer: rise, he calleth thee. 


50 And he, casting away his garment, rose, 50 And he, casting away his garment, sprang 


51 up, and came to Jesus. And Jesus an- 
swered him, and said, What wilt thou that I 
should do unto thee? And the blind man 
said unto him, Rabboni, that I may re- 

52 ceive my sight. And Jesus said unto him, 
Go thy way; thy faith hath !' made thee 
whole. And straightway he-received his 
sight, and followed him in the way. 


10Or, saved thee 


and is stronger and more respectful than the similar 
title ‘«* Rabbi.’’ 

Verse 52.—Made thee whole: Or, ‘‘saved thee.’’ 
The word has both senses; the former is more 
appropriate here, but the latter may be suggested. — 
Straightway: A favorite expression in this Gospel. 
—Followed him: That is, ‘‘ Jesus,’ the later manu- 
scripts substituting the name for the pronoun. 
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Oriental Lesson-Lights 


By Professor Albert L.. Long, D.D. 
Robert College, Constantinople 


a ESUS, THovu Son oF DAVID, HAVE MERCY ON 

ME."’— Among the countless beggars who 
abound in Eastern lands, spreading their various woes 
before the world, and appealing to the charitable for 
aid, there are none who attract more attention and 
elicit more genuine sympathy than the blind. The 
various. cases which present themselves before an 
observer stationed, for example, on the famous Galata 
Bridge of Constantinople, form a deeply interesting 
study. Such is the influence of the prevailing spirit 
of pauperism that the idea of a blind person earning a 
living seems never to have entered into any one’s 
head. . Very rarely, if ever, does one see any exhibi- 
tions of handicraft on the part of the blind in the 
making of objects for sale. The unfortunate ones, 
however, adopt various devices through which to at- 
tract attention to their miserable condition. Some- 
times it is the plaintive singing, always in a minor 
key, of a mournful song, by a blind girl. Sometimes 
it is a kind of chant or recitation of portions of the 
Koran by ah ola blind man in the garb of an imam, 
while again one sees a small boy, six or seven 
years of acz= who is seated on the floor turning up his 
sightless eyeballs, and rythmically swaying his body 
back and forth, and reciting in a loud, clear voice, 
‘‘La allahu il allah, Mohamméd resoil allah’’ 
(‘‘Tbhere is no god but God. Mohammed is the 
prophet of God’’). This is repeated over and over 
again, and not a few coins in the course of the day 
find their way into the cup in the boy's lap, and afford 
a considerable revenue to those who have placed him 
there, and who are supported by his infirmity. 

To my mind, the most striking figure of all in this 
motley crowd is a poor man, who never seems to 
stand still to rest, but is constantly moving about, 
feeling his way along with a cane, and calling out, in 
a peculiarly plaintive voice, ‘‘ Have mercy, ye seeing 
ones! Have mercy upon one whose two eyes behold 
not the light of day! Have mercy upon me!”’ 
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Teaching Points 
By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 
How to Get Blessings 


HE crucifixion is only a week or so ahead. Jesus 
was already under the burden of that awful trav- 


ail of soul. Yet he could not be deaf to the cry of 
the needy. There is always pienteous redemption. 
How get it ? 


1. Bartimeus_cried out (v. 47). He could not see 
Jesus, could not hear his voice, knew he was busy in 
a crowd, only heard of him as the Nazaene,—a term 
of reproach. In his cry he changed it te «*Son of 
David, Jesus."" He did not mind the crowd, nor 
even those who bade him hold his peace. He cried 
the more a great deal (v. 48). It seemed a great 
unmannerly interruption, but he had a great need. 

2. He obeyed and co-operated with Jesus. He 
cast away every impediment, sprang up, and ran to 
him. He was asked what he wanted, by one who 
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perfectly knew, in order that he might feel it afresh, 
state it, and expectantly wait. How faith grew from 
the first hearing of the buzzing crowd till Jesus offered 
to him all his fulness of power! 

3. Note the suddenness and perfect completeness 
of the healing. Matthew says-he touched him, and 
he had four assurances,—brotherly compassion, the 
word of Jesus, his own assuring faith, and perfect 
sight. 

4. What did he do with his sight? He did not 
waste time looking for that discarded garment, admir- 
ing the flowers, looking into the glorious heaven nor 
the faces of friends. He straightway followed Jesus. 
He was the chiefest among ten thousand, and the one 
altogether lovely to him. 

Every one sees the reality of which Bartimeus is the 
type. 

Read, if you care to read anything beyond the in- 
comparably exquisite story, Longfellow’s ‘ Blind 
Bartimeus.’’ 
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The Man that Stopped Christ 


By Alexander McLaren, D.D. 


HIS incident is invested with great additional 
pathos and beauty if we remember that it took- 
place on that last solemn journey to Jerusalem, dur- 
ing which Jesus exhibited such tension of spirit, as he 
pressed towards his cross, that the disciples followed 
him ‘‘afraid'’ as they looked at the face set as a flint. 
But the cry of need could arrest even that urgent 
march. 

A blind beggar by the roadside was, and is, a usual 
accompaniment of any town scéne in Palestine. But 
this one was not a common man, and he has had an 
uncommon fate. He is the only subject of a miracle 
in this Gospel whose name is given. Why that ex- 
ceptional precision? Scarcely because Mark knew 
his name, and did not know those of the others who 
were cured. Probably because he was in later days a 
well-known Christian. Men struggle and labor, and 
sometimes die, to have their names live after them, 
and this man at a step won what se®ms to ambition 
so much, and is so little, and he never knew that he 
had won it. 

The rush of many feet and’ the shouts of many 
throats roused him from a blind man's isolated brood- 
ing, and curiosity was excited in him. He would ask 
in a gossiping humor, but the answer stirred hopes 
that had long been still. Some kindly voice told him, 
‘‘Jesus of Nazareth,’’ ard immediately the thought 
darted into his mind, ‘‘ He can help me,’’ and he 
cried out with the loud voice needed to be heard 
amid the din. 

Mark the promptitude of his action. The homely 
cortege would be past in a moment; it was now or 
never. He did not know that Jesus was on his 
road to the cross, and ‘would never be in Jericho 
again, but he grasped the moment as it flew. We 
have as, much reason for immediately betaking our- 
selves to Christ as this man had. Jesus is within 
call to-day,—who can be sure that he will be so to- 
morrow ? 

Note Bartimeus’s confession. 
of ‘‘Jesus of Nazareth,’’ 


His informants spoke 
but Bartimeus calls him 
‘« Jesus, thou son of, David.’’ The blind men in the 
Gospels see who Jesus is better than the crowd that 
have eyes. They thought all-the more because they 
had none, and the elevation of his character, the 
grandeur of his works, were perhaps the plainer to 
them because they did not see the lowly form. Their 
very blindness may have aided them to recognize the 
ideal Messiah in the real Jesus. Probably, too, their 
calamity, which could only be relieved by super- 
human means, 


sharpened 


their expectations, and 


made them eager to believe in what they so much 
wished to be true. Messiah only could give them 
sight. Surely Messiah would come ; perhaps he had 
come. They desired bodily sight only, but if ‘we 
know ourselves to be blind with a more tragic blind- 
ness, we shall be prepared to believe in the great 
Healer. Bartime- 
us’ s petition takes 
for granted Jesus’ 
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‘Jesus stood still.’’ Nothing else could have 
arrested him, speeding to his passion. ‘‘ He stead- 
fastly set his face to go to Jerusalem,’’ but he could 
not disregard a cry for mercy. Hestayed his journey 
to the cross to give mercy to a suppliant ; he would 
break his repose on the throne, if that were needed, 
to do the same. It was as a lesson to the crowd who 
had tried to stop Bartimeus that he used them to call 
him. And they were as eager now to hurry him to 
Christ's feet as they had been to silence him, for new 
excitement was promised. Their hasty, broken sum- 
mons tells, not only of sudden (and shallow) good- 
wil', but of impatience to see the expected miracle. 
The crowd is ever fickle, and the one thing it wants 
is something to gape at and be stirred by. With char- 
acteristic impetuosity, Bartimeus needs no second 
summons, but springs-to his feet, tosses aside the 
mantle that he had huddled under as he sat, but 
which might entangle his steps, and, blind as he still 
was, finds his way to Jesus. When Christ calls, the 
sooner we rise and run the better, and, the more de- 
cisively we cast off weights and sins, the more surely 
shall we get to him: 

‘«Jesus answered.’’ What did he answer? Not 
only the spoken cry, but the eager, unspoken prayer in 
that swift rush to him. He answers deeds as well as 
words, Is it strange that he should have asked Bar- 
timeus what he wished? Surely he meant something 
more than !s it alms, orsight? It is in effect a prom- 
ise to give what is desired, and it also concentrated 
longing on the blessing sought, and tested and deep- 
ened faith. He likes us to tell him our wishes and 
needs, for telling them to him makes them ciearer to 

ourselves, and 
makes us yearn 





mercy, and asks 
for a share in it. 
It pleads no desert 
of the petitioner, 
and does not seek 
to excite Christ's 
compassion by 
even telling the 
misery of blind- 
ness. We do not 
need to move 
Christ to mercy, 
either by display- 
ing our worthiness 





or by rehearsing 


our wretched- 
ness. The foun- 
tain is flowing. 


We have but to 
ask for its bright 
waters to flow 
to us. 

The officious 
crowd thought to 
stop an interruption that seemed to them barely 
respectful There have been many professing Chris- 
tians who would fain have had no blind beggars 
breaking in on their formal hosannas with the cry 
of real need. A formal church is terribly afraid 
Breaches of conventional propriety 
shock it more than the world’s misery, and it would 
prefer that Bartimeus should sit still on the side- 
walk and let the procession go its way. But a blind 
man who has the chance of sight is not so easily 
muzzled, and this sturdy petitioner would not hold 
his tongue unless Jesus bid him be silent. Well 
for us if hindrances or hinderers only make us ‘‘cry 
out the more a great deal.’ We shall be foolish if 
we let them make us dumb. We cannot afford to be 
deprived of our speech as well 2s of our cight, espe- 
cially if, by using the one in prayer, we can get back 
the other. 


of enthusiasm. 





for them moreand 
trust him more. 
The key of the 
treasure house 
was put into Barti- 
meus’s hands, 
but he wanted 
one thing only ; 
and he knew what 
he wanted,— 
sight. If we felt 
our spiritual ne- 
cessities as much 
as he did his 
bodily need, we 





should hesitate as 
little. Jesus does 
ask us the same 
question. We 
can have what- 
ever we really de- 
sire and trust him 
to give us. But 
what we most 
need is sight to 
behold Jesus, and God in him, and strength, having 
seen, to ‘‘ follow Jesus in the way.’’ 


The blind leading the blind 
in the East to-day 
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The Lesson in Every-Day Life 
By Charles Frederic Goss, D.D. 


ITTING dy the way side (vy. 46). I would not give 
much for a man whose heart is not touched by 

the sight of the poor wretches who all their lives long 
have to sit by the side of the road. To me, the 
greatest joy of life is not in its rewards, but its activi- 
ties. If 1 were rich as Croesus, and had to sit by the 
side of the road, and do nothing but look helplessly 
on while the great procession filed by, I should be 
miserable. I want to march. 
want to fight. 


I want to struggle. I 
Ah! there is nothing so sad as to sit 
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by the side of the road. Be tender when you pass 
the poor wretches. You may not always be able to 
help them, but you can feel for them. You can have 
the compassion of Jesus, and the pity of the man of 
whom Homer says, ‘‘ He was a friend to man, and 
he lived in a house by the side of the road.’’ 

Have mercy on me (vy. 47). The time will come 
when the poor and the wretched will not have to ask 
for ‘‘ mercy’’ from their fellow-men. Some time the 
human heart will be touched more profoundly by the 
appeal to justice than to pity. The oppressed and 
down-trodden are beginning to cry for .‘‘ justice,’’ 
‘«justice,’’ and the great heart of humanity trembles 
at the appeal. We are moving on rapidly into an era 
when men will look at the victims of life's tragedies, 
arid not even want to be appealed to for help. They 
will say, ‘‘ These poor creatures have rights. We 
must give them their rights, not alms.'’ It is a noble 
thing to educate a child's feelings of compassion, but 
infinitely nobler to develop his sense of justice. We 
must create in these little souls a great yearning to do 
justice. Exact justice is more merciful in the long 
run than pity, for it tends to foster in men those 
stronger qualities which make them good citizens, 
The meanest man in the world is he who is always 
exacting justice for himself and refusing it to others. 
The best man forgets often to demand it, but never to 
bestow it. 

Many rebuked him, ... but he cried out the more 
(v. 48). And he was right. It was the opportunity 
of his life, and, like a man, he seized it. Don’t you 
believe the man who says, ‘‘I never had a chance.’’ 
Opportunities come to all men. The trouble is they 
do not perceive, or recognize, or seize them. Train 
my power to perceive Opportunity, no matter in 
what disguise she masquerades, and I will ask 
nothing else ; for she is often masquerading. And 
then, besides, the world is full of people who are 
always doing for you just what they did for the blind 
man,—hushing you up. But they are the very first 
ones to blame you if you are hushed up. They com- 
mand us to keep still, and then blame us for our 
silence. They forbid us to snatch our opportunity, 
and then reproach us for our failures. Ordinarily, the 
best reason in the world for crying out louder and 
struggling the harder is, that the crowd are trying to 

Do not be 
‘*When the 
time comes in which one cou/d, the time has passed 


suppress you. They want your chance. 
deceived. Remember the blind man. 


in which one can."’ 

Be of good cheer: rise, he calleth thee (v. 49). I 
do not say it cynically. There is no use in being 
bitter about it. I only say it humorously that ‘men 
encourage you when you no longer need it.'"" When 
you have snatched your opportunity, when good for- 
tune calls you, they are ready enough to throw up 
their hats, and cry, ‘*Good cheer! He calleth 
thee !"" What I want to see in a boy or girl is the 
disposition to cheer their comrades on before they 
have succeeded. One good cry to the beggar, ‘‘ Brace 
up, old man ; your chance has come,’’ before Christ 
noticed him, would have been worth, in moral beauty, 
ten thousand plaudits afterwards. Don’t you wait, 
then, until that poor little red-headed country boy has 
won his way to the top of his class before you try 
to ‘‘put heart’’ into him. He won't need it then. 
Do it the very first day when he appears in the school 
yard, when ‘‘his heart is in his boots.’’ Put your 
arm around him then, and tell him to ‘‘ be of good 
cheer."’ 

That I may receive my sight (v. 51). He knew 
what he needed. He did not waste his chance in 
asking for trifles. The one thing that he needed and 
wanted was the one great thing of life, his sight. And 
he struck for it. Millions of us daily break down at 
this very point. We ask too little, or we ask wrong. 
We ask of life wealth, or culture, or position, or fame, 
when what we need is character. It is like a blind 
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man’s asking for a dog to lead him, or a new tin cup 
to hold the coppers the people give him, when he 
might have had new eyes. Get character, and you 
have all. Ask nothing less of God, and take nothing 
less. Bea man, be a woman, and all these things 
will be added unto you. 
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The Lesson Conversation 
By Amos R. Wells 


HUT your eyes. Keep them shut, while you try 

to imagine yourself blind. What are some of 

the things you do now, Tom, that you couldn't do if 

you were blind? How many detailed accounts have 

we of Christ's healing the blind? (Four.) More 
than of any other disease. Why? 

Speaking generally, what was the first step toward 

every one of Christ's miracles? (Some need pre- 

sented to him.) So in the case of Bartimeus. Why 
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didn’t Christ heal all the blind men he met, without 
any petition ? 

Besides the need, Christ required faith. Whose 
faith ? (Not always the sick person's merely. Show 
that.) Give other instances of faith followed by 
miracle. How did Bartimeus prove his faith ? 

Then, in the way Christ performed his miracles, 
what feature was common? (He often used means, 
Give examples.) And in this case? (Matthew tells 
us he touched the blind man’s eyes.) JWhy? 

Turn to the other accounts of healing the blind. 
Glance over them, and report—you, Tom, on differ- 
ences in the way Christ's help was called out ; you, 
Fred, on differences in Christ's manner of healing ; 
you, George, on differences of effect on the blind men. 

Why is blindness still so fearfully common outside 
of Christian lands? What is Christian civilization 
doing for the blind? (Sanitation, optics, surgery, 
schools, libraries, trades.) I have often heard sin 
compared to blindness. Do you see why? 
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For the Primary Teacher 
PREPARED BY 
George H. Archibald, Montreal, Canada 
IN CONSULTATION WITH 


Bertha F. Vella, Massachusetts Alice Jacobs, Illinois 

Annie S. Harlow, Pennsylvania Minnie Allen, Alabama 

Mrs. G. H. Archibald, Canada Lucy G. Stock, Connecticut 
Clementine S. Lucas, New Brunswick, Canada 


I. Plan for the Quarter: Stories about Jesus. 
Il, Lesson Topic: Compassion and Power of Jesus. 
Ill, Golden Text: Lord, that 1 might receive my sight. 
—Mark Io: 51. 
IV. Results Sought: 
1. A consciousness of Jesus’ compassion and 
power. 
2. A belief that Jesus can help us when no 
one else can. 
V. Suggested Starting-Points : 
1. When you need help, to whom do you go? 
2. Review of the lesson on the man born 
blind. 
3. Review of the lesson on the ten lepers, 


VI. Suggested Steps in tie Teaching Process 
I. PREPARATION FOR LESSON STORY. 

When you fall down and hurt yourself, to whom do 
you like to go for comfort and help? When you get 
something in your eye, who helps you to get it out? 
When at school you have trouble with your examples, 
who helps you to get them right? When people are 
sick, for whom do they send? 

2. THE LEsson STORY. 

Begin the Bible story by asking the children to 
shut their eyes and keep them shut for a little while. 
How dreadful it must*be to be blind! Our story to- 
day is about a blind man. His name was Bartimeus. 
He was a beggar. In company with other beggars he 
sat by the wayside, asking the people who passed by 
to help him. Bartimeus had probably been blind for 
along time. Perhaps hé had spent all his money 
trying to get his sight. But no doctor couid cure him. 

Here review some past lessons, such as the man 
born blind or the ten lepers. 

One day Bartimeus heard that Jesus, who had cured 
so many sick people, would pass by the place where 
he sat. When he heard this, his heart was filled 
with hope, and, as Jesus came near, he cried out, 
‘* Have mercy on me!'’ There were people standing 





near who did not want Jesus to be troubled with the 
blind and the sick, so they told Bartimeus to be quiet. 
But he cried out all the more, ‘‘ Jesus, have mercy on 

1e !'' What do you suppose Jesus did when he heard 
Bartimeus? Do you think he listened? Our story 
says that Jesus stood still and commanded him to be 
called. When the friends of Bartimeus heard that, 
they. went to him and said, ‘‘Be of good comfort, 
rise ; he called thee.’’ Then Bartimeus sprang up, 
and, throwing aside the garment that he wore, came 
to Jesus as quickly as he could. When Jesus saw 
him, he said, ‘‘ What do you want me to do for you ?”’ 
Bartimeus said, ‘‘ Lord, that I might receive my 
sight." What do you think Jesus then did? Yes, 
Jesus heard his prayer, and opened his eyes. Then 
Bartimeus followed Jesus along the way. 


3. THe TrRuTH EMPHASIZED. 

What do you suppose the mother of Bartimeus 
often wished that she could do when she looked into 
the blind eyes of her son? I wonder if Bartimeus 
ever went to Sunday-school? If he did, I am sure 
that his teacher would often look at his sightless eyes, 
and say, ‘‘I wish I could open them for you.’’ But 
she could not. When the doctor came, and looked 
into those eyes that could not see the bright sunshine, 
or the green grass, or the beautiful birds and flowers, 
I am sure that he too was sorry when he found he 
could not help him. Do you not think that Jesus 
also was sorry when Bartimeus could not see? I 
think that Jesus must have been very glad when he 
heard Bartimeus call to him, for he knew that he 
could make him happy by bringing sight to his eyes. 
Mother is glad to help you when she can. The 
teacher is glad to help you when she can. Thé doc- 
tor is glad to help his patients when he is able. Who 
is always glad and able to help? 


Vil. Summary of Lesson Steps 


The Truth | Jesus is Glad and 
Emphasized | Able to Help. 








The Le 
Story wes Bartimeus Healed. 


Preparation ‘ 
for Lesson | Getting Help from Others. 
Story 


Vill. Pictures for the Children 
1. Healing the Sick, by Hofmann. 
2. Jesus and the Man Born Blind, by Bida. 
(For information as to where these pictures may be 
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obtained, see leaflet, which will be furnished free by 
the Editor. ) 


IX. Blackboard Hlustrations 
1. As the lesson story is told, sketch, as suggested 
in the cut, the wall of the city and the highway side. 
Make a stroke to represent Bartimeus, and ot‘er 
strokes for the other beggars. 
‘‘ BLIND BARTIMEUS.”’ 
2. As the mother and teacher and physician are 
spoken of, print the words, ‘‘NO ONE COULD HELP."’ 
3. During the Truth Emphasized print the words, 
‘* BUT JESUS.”’ 


Underneath write 





NO ONE COULD HELP 
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For the Intermediate Teacher 
By A. E. Dunning, D.D. 


F you take the giving of sight to Bartimeus alone as 
a lesson, you will have a wonderful message 
of Christ to the unconverted. You may show by 
it that the light of the world is nothing to any man, 
though it is all around him, till the power of vision is 
given to him. But as we are studying the entire gos- 
pel story, you will continue Christ's teaching from the 
point where he left the young ruler. When he had 
shown him the way of sacrifice as the way to eternal 
life, and had described that way to his disciples, he 
told them that the path to glory he invited men to 
walk in was simply following in his steps. This is 
what you are to learn and teach. In this lesson we 
have : 

1. Christ's Way of Sacrifice IMustrated (Matt. 20 : 
17-19; Mark Io : 32-34; Luke 18 : 31-33). By suf- 
fering at the hands of those he would save, even unto 
death, he won success. He holds that way before our 
To what he had said of it before, he 
now added the place and the time, described the ele- 
ments of his suffering and their end (Matt. 20 : 18, 
19). He told them that life was to come to him 
through death, glory through humiliation, the king- 
dom through self-renunciation. 
proached his teaching 


eyes always. 


Who else ever ap- 
in force and pathos, and 
tender love for those for whom he was about to die? 
2. Christ's Way of Sacrifice Explained (Matt. 20: 
20-28 ; Mark 1o : 35-46). His scholars did not un- 
derstand anything he said (Luke 18 : 34). Yet he 
did not give them up. Was there ever so patient a 
He had chosen James and John for special 
intimacies with himself. Yet they utterly mistook his 
statement of his sufferings and their object. They 
sought a kingdom ; they looked for honors in it, and 
naturally, for he had just promised these to them 
(Matt. 19 : 28). He was eager for the cup of suffer- 
ing and the baptism of blood, that by these he might 
make them children of God. They thought they 
could drink his cup, not knowing what it was, to gain 
higher office and honor than their brethren. They 
went about their purpose secretly, sought to gain it 
through favoritism- and family influence, and by do- 
ing homage to him as a king. They thought they 
could make their Lord the tool of their selfish ambi- 
tion. 


teacher ? 


They estimated success by what they could 
gain over their brethren, not by what they could do 


to ennoble them. Show why the ten were angry at 
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the two, how Jesus disclosed to them their ignorance 
(Mark to : 38), what rank in the kingdom is, and 
how it is gained (vs. 42-45). 

3. The Blessing of the Way of Sacrifice Revealed 
(Matt. 20 - 29-34; Mark 1o : 46-52; Luke 18 : 35- 
43). Christ is the light of the world. The light 
shines for all, but vision is his special gift for each 
one who seeks it. Bartimeus cried for light. The 
world was full of it, but he could not see. Men cry 
for light to law and philosophy and culture. Barti- 
meus cried to the Son of David, the Messiah, the only 
one who could make the blind to see. Many voices 
drowned his cry, and some of them came from the 
mistaken disciples ; but Christ made the hindrances 
helps, gave him, first, physical sight, and, through 
it, spiritual vision,—a new Master, new companion- 
ships, a new work. Ask Christ for this vision, which 
he, through sacrifice, has power to give, and you and 
your scholars will bless the world by it. But that was 
the last time that Jesus passed through Jericho. If 
the blind man had listened to the multitude and the 
disciples, and had kept still that day, no later call 
would have helped him, 


Suggestive Questions 

1. The Way in which Christ Gives Light to Men, 
How did he tell the young ruler that he could bless 
men and gain eternal life? (Matt. 19 : 21.) How 
did he tell the disciples that they could do the same ? 
(Matt. 19 : 29.) How did he say he would do this 
himself ? (Matt. 20 : 18, 19.) 

2. The Blindness of the Disciples. Tell in your 
own words how James and John sought office in the 
kingdom of heaven (Matt. 20 : 20, 21 ; Mark 10: 35, 
36). State the meaning of Christ's reply. 
the other disciples indignant ? 


Whywere 
What is the way to 
honor in Christ's kingdom ? (Mark 10 : 42-45.) 

3. The Light Given, and what it Brings with it. 
What did Bartimeus mean by the Son of David? 
Who hindered him from coming to the Messiah ? 
What did Jesus answer ? What was the result of the 
cry and the answer? What will the Messiah grant 
if we ask for light? 
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The Senior Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 
‘ The Last Journey to Jerusalem 
Matthew 20 : 17-34; Mark 10 : 32-52; Luke 18 : 31-43. 
I, THE GENERAL PREPARATION. 
[For each member of the Bible class.) 


Jesus had now apparently completed that work of 
disciple instruction, which, according to Matthew's 
Gospel, began after the confession of Peter. 
ready to turn to Jerusalem. 


He was 
The outward cause was 
the near approach of the fateful passover at which 
he knew the crisis of his work would take place ; the 
no less important reason was, perhaps, a sense that 
he had done for his followers all that a leader could 
do. He hoped that they had come to understand 
the true limits and character of his mission, and 
had acquired a thorough sympathy with his aims 
and methods. It was an important crisis. In the 
immediate future would come a crucial test which 
would show whether his chosen associates were real 
Bur- 
his bearing 
His disciples stand 
in awe of him, and wonder what it all portends. 
Jesus seizes this moment as propitious for impressing 
for the last time upon them the future before him and 
them, with the bitter and cruel experience, fortunately 
but brief, through which they must pass. According 
to Luke (Luke 18 : 34), they could not quite give this 
credence. Not merely had they been beholding re- 
peated instances of his power, glory, wisdom, and 


goodness, but they could not help looking at him in 


disciples and fellow-workers or merely followers. 
dened with the momentous problem, 
reflected his solemn thoughts. 
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whom they strongly believed from the standpoint of 
their inherited Jewish ideas. 

This inability is made clear by the anecdote related 
by Matthew and Mark. The sons of Zebedee put in 
a plea for special recognition in the coming kingdom. 
‘Are you really prepared to share in my destiny ?"’ 
asked Jesus. To their affirmative answer he declared, 
‘* You shall indeed do so, but the precedence I would 
have you all covet is pre-eminence in useful service to 
your fellow-men. This self-sacrificing service is the 
great goal of my life.’’ 

A touching incident of the journey was the healing 
vf blind Bartimeus at Jericho, —another illustration of 
the fact that Jesus never heard a heartfelt appeal in 
vain. 

I]. REFERENCE LITERATURE. 

[None of the books named are necessary in following these studies, 

The references to them are collated only for those who wish to use 


them. For fuller information about books see leaflet, which will be 
mailed free by the Editor.] 


A thoughtful survey of the bearing of these facts is 
given by Rhees, ‘‘ Life of Jesus of Nazareth '’ (33 174- 
177). It is less detailed than Edersheim (Book IV, 
chaps. 23, 24), but helpful to the thoughtful reader. 
Perhaps the finest chapter to be anywhere found in 
reference to the episode with James and John is chap- 
ter 17 in Bruce's ‘‘ Training of the Twelve.'’ A close 
rival to it is chapter 13, ‘‘ Jericho and Jerusalem,”’ in 
Fairbairn’s ‘‘ Studies.’’ 

III, QUESTIONS FOR STUDY AND DISCUSSION. 


(To be allotted, in advance, by the leader, for careful consideration, 
to members of the elass. The references in the brackets are to other 
lesson helps in this issue of The Sunday School Times.] 


1. ‘* Behold, we Go up to Jerusalem"’ (Mark 10: 
33). (1.) What was the immediate reason for com- 
mencing the journey? Was it likely that they were 
by themselves, or in the current of pilgrim activity ? 
(2.) What other reasons may be advanced for his go- 
ing to the city at this time? 

2. ‘* Deliver him unto the Gentiles’’ (Mark 10 : 33). 
(3.) Had this been predicted before ? Did it heighten 
or relieve the enormity of the crimes of the Pharisees ? 

3. The Sons of Zebedee. (4.) What emboldened 
them to make so extraordinary a request? (5.) What 
did they mean by it? (6.) What would we say re- 
garding the character of such a request,—was it pre- 
sumptuous and selfish, or patriotic and due to excess 
of enthusiasm ? 

4. ‘*Not to be Mintstered unto, but to Minister”’ 
(Mark 10: 45). (7.) Asa fact, is this the surest way 
of asserting and securing sovereignty ? 

5. Blind Bartimeus. (8.) Compare Matthew 20: 
29, 30, with Mark 10: 46 and Luke 18:35. What 
are we to understand regarding the details of place 
and actors? [Critical Notes: v. 46.] (9.) What gained 
Bartimeus his hearing ? [Long : {J 2-4. Warren: 1. 
McLaren: 9 2, 5.] (10.) How had his “ faith"’ 
made him whole ? 
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Hints for the Superintendent 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 





BARTIMEUS’S 


NEED— SIGHT 
CHANCE— SINGLE 
PRAYER— EARNEST 
REWARD— HEALING 











AVE the word ‘* Bartimeus’s ’’ on the board as the 
school opens. facts as follows: 


Near what city was Jesus at this time? 


Draw out 
Where was 
the Master going? Why was he going to Jerusalem 
just at this period? 


side ? 


Who was sitting by the road- 
What was the matter with him? What was 
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he doing when he heard the nois€? What question 
did he ask? What was the reply of the people? 
Then what did Bartimeus do? Did the people en- 
courage him in his request? When rebuked, did the 
blind man hold his peace?, What did Jesus do? 
When called, what did Bartimeus do? What request 
did he make of the Master? Was his request granted ? 
When he was able to see, what did he do? 

Now go back to Bartimeus before he was healed. 
What was his greatest need? Show how great this 
was, for he could rot earn his living without his sight, 
and there was none in the land who could cure him. 
Yes, his need was ‘‘sight."’ Put that down. Had 
Bartimeus had any chance to be healed before this? 
No. Put down his ‘‘chance.’’ If he had let Jesus 
pass by this time without getting help, would he have 
had another chance? No, for Jesus never passed that 
way again. So his chance was ‘‘single.’’ Put that 
down. How did he use his one chance? He used it 
well, for his prayer was most fervent and persistent. 
Put down ‘ prayer, earnest."’ What was the result of 
this fervent prayer? Perfect healing. Put down the 
words ‘‘result, healing.’’ 

Now ask if there are any blind in this 
school? If not blind in bodily vision, cer- 
tainly there are some who are spiritually 
blind. What do they need * Sight. Who 
can give it? Jesus only, and to-day he is in 
this school passing by. Cry to him, then, 
for sight, and he will give it to you as cheer- 
fully as he did in the case of Bartimeus. 
Now ask some one to lead in prayer that 
all in the school who are spiritually blind 
may have their sight granted to them, so that 
they may see clearly, and at once begin to 
follow Jesus in the way. 


*% % 


A sane exegesis always will recognize the 
fact that the expositor’s business is not to 
‘. pick holes’’ in the Scriptures, but to ex- 
plain the wonderful power they have exerted 
over the minds, affections, and characters of 
men.—President Robert Ellis Thompson, in 
* Hints on Bible Study."’ 
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Lesson Calendar 
Fourth Quarter, 1900 


1. Oct. 7.—Jesus Dining with a Pharisee . Luke 14: 1-14 
2. Oct. 14.—Parable of the Great Supper . Luke 14 : 15-24 
3. Oct. ax.—The Lost Sheep and Lost Coin, Luke rs : 1-10 
4. Oct. 28.—The Prodigal Son. . . . Luke 15: 11-24 
5. Nov. 4.—The Unjust Steward .. . . . Luke 16: 1-13 
6. Nov, 11.—The Rich Man and Lazarus, Luke 16 : 19-31 
zy. Nov. 18.—The Ten Lepers Cleansed . . Luke 17: 11-19 
8. Nov. a5.—Sober Living ....... . Titus 2: 1-15 
9 Dec. 2.—The Rich Young Ruler . . . Matt. 19: 16-26 
9. Dec. 9.—Bartimeus Healed . . Mark 10 : 46-52 
az. Dec. 16.—Zaccheus the Publican . . . Luke 19: 1-10 
wo. December a3.~{ Beree.ofthe Pounds - - » » iepesrest 
a3. December 30.— Review. 


“2% 
Suggested Hymns and Psalms 


(References in parentheses are to ‘‘ Bible Songs."’) 
“Jesus of Nazareth passeth by.”’ Psalm 146 : 5-10. 


“Just as I am, without one plea." (217 : 3-7.) 
“The whole world was lost in the darkness Psalm 142 : 1-7.) 


of sin (209 : 1-6.) 
**I will sing of my Redeemer." Psalm 13 : 1-6. 
**Sun of my soul, thou Saviour dear." Psalm = tig 
** My faith looks up to thee." : (54 : 1-3.) 
Thou, whose almighty word."’ Psalm 109 : 7-11. 
** What a friend we have in Jesus!" (251 : I-5.) 
+ a a 7 


International Home Readings 
MON.—Mark to : 46-52. Bartimeus healed. 
TUES.—Matt. a1 : 1-11. Son of David. 
WebD.—Luke 18 : 35-43. Earnest cry. 


THU RS.— Mark to : 13-16. _ Invited to come 
FRi,.—Luke § : 12-17. The will to heal 
SAT.— Matt. 9 : °7-31. The healing touch 
SUN.—Matt. 20 : 29-34. Matthew's narrative. 
These Howe Readings are the selections of the international 
Bible Readiug Association 


Reproduction from Bida 
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Holiday Books for Varied Tastes 


NNUMERABLE are the sermons written for, and 
delivered from, the pulpit at the Christmas season, 

but few pulpits have ever voiced in a simpler, more dig- 
nified, more suggestive way, the truths appropriate to 
the time of our Lord’s birth than A CAristmas Sermon, 
by Robert Louis Stevenson (50 cents). There is an 
element of splendid moral strength, of acute insight, 
and of noble motive, as well as of literary beauty, in 





this sermon. It contains some startling and seem- 
ingly paradoxical assertions, some, perhaps, which at 
first sight might seem dubious, or even pessimistic, 
yet they are not so. They are simply the expression 
of a perception of truth so rare that the reader accus- 
tomed to the commonplaces of sermonic admonition is 
startled. Stevenson may be said to preach the gospel 
of glorious failure. Success is not for man. ‘‘ Here 
lies one who meant well, tried a little, failed much,’’ 
is a suggested epitaph of which a true man need not 
be ashamed. He calls for faithfulness, and honors 
the soul to whom, as it leaves this life, we may point 
and say, ‘‘ There goes another faithful failure.’’ 


Mystic Tales from the Orient 

Nine mystic tales comprise a volume well named 
The Weird Orient, by Henry Iliowizi ($1.50). The 
author of this book gathered these legendary stories dur- 
ing a prolonged residence in Tetuan, Morocco. They 
are largely drawn from Arabic and Persian sources, and 
the manner in which they were obtained is not the least 
interesting part of the contents of this engag'ng book. 
The legends are now for the first time acces:ible in 


Jesus and the 
man born blind 


any of the European languages, with the single excep- 
tion of one, which is somewhat known through its 
position in the Talmud. Rabbi Iliowizi passed his 
infancy and boyhood in Russia and Roumania, and 
received his education in Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
Berlin, and Breslau, where he qualified himself for a 
theological career. He subsequently studied Arabic 
and Hebrew in London and Paris. He lived for a 
long time in Morocco, and is now the spir- 
itua! head of a large congregation in this 
country. The legends, which he has gath- 
ered under extraordinary circumstances, are, 
as might be expected, weird, mystical, 
poetical, extravagant, and impressive, 


A Daring Woman on the Dark Continent 

Books of travel will multiply so long as 
travelers last. Here is one in which Helen 
Caddick gives her experiences, under the 
title, A White Woman in Central Africa 
($1.25). A daring feat was the trip of this 
woman through Central Africa with no com- 
panionship except her native carriers and 
guides. Yet she seems not to have realized 
her peril. She was more than once advised 
not to undertake such a journey alone, but, 
the more she was cautioned, the more she 
felt like undertaking it. As it happens, she 
got through without difficulty, and this book 
is a most entertaining account, well and 
unaffectedly written, of what she heard and 
saw in that eventful journey. One who 
picks up this book to read a page or two is 
pretty likely to go on with it until he reaches 
the end. The illustrations are from photo- 
graphs. and, of course, add largely to its 
interest and value. 
Stephen Crane’s Battle Pictures 

On first taking up Stephen Crane’s Great 
Battles of the World ($1.50), the reader is 
likely to be disappointed in finding few, if 
any, of those battles described which he 
had been accustomed to thmk of as the 
great epochal battles. He will not find Waterloo 
nor Gettysburg here, but Bunker Hill, Plevna, Leip. 
zig, New Orleans, Solferino, and some others, per- 
haps less familiar,—nine in all. The lamented 
Crane had a genius for fights. He made his repu- 
tation on his Red Badge of Courage,—a psycho- 
logical study of a soldier's thoughts and feelings in 
the action of battle. This was theoretical, as Crane 
had never seen a battle, but a marvelously true picture 
withal. Since then he has had experience. These 
descriptions are vivid and real. He selected them as 
subjects—the preface tells us—for their picturesque 
and theatric qualities, not alone for their decisiveness. 
A large portion of the world’s history focuses in them, 
however unfamiliar they may have been to the average 
reader. 


Dames of Colonial Days ° 

Different ‘‘ types, epochs, and sections of our early 
American history'’ are well represented in Dame: 
and Daughters of Colonial Days, by Geraldine 
Brovks ($1.50). The author's endeavor is ‘*to show 
in her choice of characters, periods, and environments 
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xe-changing conditions of colonial life 
rom the stern and controversial days of 
-arly settlement to the broader, if no less 
trenuous, times that saw the birth of the 
epublic.’” The ten typical and charac- 
eristic women selected for portrayal here 
epresent a larger colonial area N __‘h and 
jouth, They are presented sympatheti- 
ally and interestingly,—the result of 
such careful study and gathering of the 
.w material out of which biography and 
istory are fashioned. The book ought 
) prove popular, as it appeals to more 
1an a sectional pride, and makes its ap- 
veal with vigor and taste. — 
fhe Odyssey for Old or Young 
A clear, straightforward telling of the 
Odyssey in prose simple enough for 
young folks, and not too juvenile for old 
folks, is a good thing to have in the 
house. One sometimes wants to refresh 
his memory in short order about the 
narrative, without having to think of an 
epic as literary form. To accomplish 
this has been the aim of F. S. Marvin, 
R. J. C. Mayor, and F. M. Stawell, in 7he 
Adventures of Odysseus ($2). The book 
i}lustrated with 
line drawings, a colored frontispiece, and 
decorated with head and tail designs and 
colored titlepage. 


is printed in large type, 


‘* (Books and Writers ’’ continued on page 763) 
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Books Received 
November 12 to November 19 
Adventures of Odysseus, The: Retold in Eng- 


lish by F. S.- Marvin, R. J. C. Mayor, and 
F. M. Stawell. $2. 


African Nights’ Entertainme nt. By A. J. Daw- 
son. $1.50. 

Afterglow. By JuliaC. R. Dorr. $1.25. 

Along French Byways. Written and illustrated 
by Clifton Johnson. $2.25. 

April Baby's Book of Tunes, The. By the 
author of ‘‘ Elizabeth and her German Gar- 
den."" pr. 50. 

The Beacon Biographies : 

James Fenimore Cooper. By W. B. Shku- 
brick Clymer. 75 cents. 

Chevalier De St. Denis, The. By Alice Ilgen- 
fritz Jones. $1.25. 


Comfort 
ual Conduct. 


and Exercise : An Essay toward Nor- 
By Mary Perry King. §$r. 
Complete Works of Elizabeth Barrett Brown- 


ing, The. Coxhoe _ Edition. Edited by 
Charlotte Porter and Helen A. Clarke. 
6 vols. Per set, $4.50. 

Conquest of the Sioux, The. By S, C, Gilman. 
Sr. 


Consequences. By Egerton Castle. 


Dream Fox Story Book, The. 


$1.50. 
By Mabel Os- 


good Wright. $1.50. 

Eleanor. By Mrs. Humphry Ward. 2 vols. 
$1.50 each. 

Ellen Terry. By Clement Scott. $1.25. 

Elizabeth and Her German Garden. $2.50. 

Essayes or Covnsels, Civill and Morall, of 
Francis Bacon, Lo: Vervlam, Viscount St. 
Alban. Edited by Walter Worrall, with an 
Introduction by Oliphant Smeaton. $3. 

Fact of Christ, The: A Series of Lectures. By 
P. Carnegie Simpson, M.A. 3s. 6d. 

Father Tuck's Annual: Stories and Poems by 
Nora Hopper and Others. $1.50. 


Forward Movements of the Last Half-Century. 
By Arthur T. Pierson. $1.50 


Fun and Frolic. By Louis Wain and Clifton 


Bingham.» $1.50. 

Great Appeal, The. By James G. K. McClure. 
Paper, 15 cents. 

Grimm's Fairy Tales. Illustrated by E. 3 
Andrews and S. Jacobs. Edited by Edric 
Vredenburg. $2. 

Historic Towns of the Southern States. Edited 
by Lyman P. Powell. $3.50. 

House of Egremont, The. By Molly Elliot 
Seawell. i on. 

Hymns and Later Poems. By Thomas Mac- 
Kellar, Ph.D. 

In the Palace of the King. By F. Marion 
Crawford. §$1.<o. 

In Storviand. Written hv G. A. Henty, L. T. 
Meade, and Others. 52 








In the Hanas of the Cave-Dwellers. By G. A. 
Henty. §r. 


Cardinal and Aftermath, A. By 
James Lane Allen. $2.50. 
King Kindness and the Witch. By Helen 


ells. 50 cents. 
Life of Mrs. Booth, the Founder of the Salva- 
tion Army. By W. T. Stead. $1.25. 


Little Ray of Sunshine, A. By Jennie Chap- 
pell. 50 cents. 
Little Tour in France, A. By Henry James. $3. 
Lullabies and Baby Songs. Collected by Ade- 
laide L. J. Gosset. $1.50. 
ic Moments. By Clifton Bingham and 
orence Hardy. §2. 
Majesty of Calmness, The. 
Jordan. 


M 





By William George 

30 cents. 

Making of a Missionary, The. By Charlotte 
M. Yonge. §$1. 

Merry Folk: A Book for the Children's Play- 
time. Illustrated by E. Stuart Hardy. $1.50. 

My Lady Marcia. By Eliza F. Pollard. $1.50. | 

Napoleon. By Lord Rosebery. $3. 

One of Buller's Horse. By William John- 


ston. $1.25. 

On to Pekin. By Edward Stratemeyer. $1.25. 

Peace Conference at The Hague, The. By 
Frederick W. Holls, D.C.L. $3. 

Penelope’s Experiences: I. England; II. 
Scotland. By Kate Douglas Wiggin. In 
two vols. $4 a set. 

anes Bible Encyclopedia, The. Edited by 
Charles Randall Barnes, A.B., , D.D. 
$3 to $4.50. 

Poetry and Morals. By Louis Albert Banks, 
D.D. $1.50. 


Prodigal, The. By Mary Hallock Foote. $1.25. 

Red, White, and Green, The.. By Herbert 
Hayens. $1.50. 

Romance of the South Pole, The. 
nett Smith. 80 cents. 

Rulers of the South, The: 


By G. Bar- | 


Sicily, Calavria, 


Malta. By Francis Marion Crawford. 
2vols. $6. 

Solitary Summer, The. By the author of 
‘*Elizabeth and her German Garden."’ 
$2.50. 

Souls in Pawn. By Margaret Blake Robinson. 
$1.25. 

Spanish Highways and Byways. By Katherine 
Lee Bates. $2.25. 


< and Tavern Days. By Alice 


Morse Earle. $2.50. 


Studies of the Man Paul, By Robert E. Speer. 
75 cents. 
The Day's Work Series : 
35 cents each. 
Done Every Day. By Amos R. Wells. 
Every-Day Living. By Sarah K. Bolton. 
Friendly Talks about Marriage. By G. W. 


Shinn. 

God in his World. By Charles F. Thwing. 

Graven on the Tables. By William Ewing 
Love. 

If Ye Love Me. By Lucia M. Knowles. 

In Distance and in Dream. By M. F. Sweet- 
ser. 

Making the Most of Social Opportunities. 
By Lucia Ames Mead. 

Man who Kept himself in Repair, The. 

Noble Womanhood. By Charles F. Dole. 

Now. By Alexander McKenzie, D.D. 

On the Training of Lovers. By Austir Bier- 
bower. ’ 

Our Common Christianity. 
Stanley. 

Principles of Colonial Government. 
Horace N. Fisher. 

Sowing and Reaping. 
ington. 

Strength of Reing Clean, 
Starr Jordan 

Why Go to Church? By the Rev. Lyman 
Abbott. 


By Arthur P. 
By 
By Booker T. Wash- 


The. By David 
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Youth’s Dream of Life, The. 
Thwing. 

Young Man in Business, The. 
Bok. 


By Charles F 


By Edward 


Through Old-Rose Glasses. By Mary Tracy 


Earle. $1.50. 
Toast-Fag, A. By Harold Avery. 60 cents. 
True Annals of Fairy-Land, The. Edited by 


William Canton, and illustrated by Charles 
Robinson. $2. 
Up the Creeks. By Edward Shirley. 60 cents. 
Verbeck of Japan. By William Elliot Griffis. 
$1.50. 
Wesiminster Biographies, The : 
Adam Duncan. By H. W. Wilson. 75 cents. 
John Wesley. Py Frank Banfield. 75 cents. 
White Guard to Satan, A. By Alice Maud 
Ewell. $1.25. 
William Shakespeare: Poet, Dramatist, and 
Man. By Hamilton Wright Mabie. $6. 
Winsome Womanhood. By Margaret E. Sang- 
ster. $1.25. 

Women of the Bible. By Eminent Divines. $2. 

World's Discoverers, The. By William Henry 
Johnson. $1.50. 

Ye Mariners of England. 
Hayens. $2. 





By aaa 


BUSINESS 
DEPARTMENT 
Advertising Rate 


80 cents per line, with discount of 10 per cent 
on an advance order of 1,000 or more lines to be 
used within a year, or for a space of not less than 
one inch each issue fora year. Positions may be 
contracted for, subject te earlier contracts with 
other ee ees) such positions do not 
conflict with the Publishers’ idea of the general 
make-up of the advertising pages. Positions are 
never guaranteed to any advertisement of less 
than three inches space. An advertiser contract- 
ing for $1,000 worth of space, to be used within 
one year, may have, when practicable, a selected 
position, without extra cost, except when the ad- 


| vertiser contracts for a position on the last page. 


For all advertising conditioned on an appearance 
upon the last page, an advance of 20 per cent in 
addition to the regular rate will be charged. 
For inside-page positions, on orders of less than 
$7,000, an advance of 20 per cent in addition to 
the regular rate will be charged. All adver- 


tisements are subject to approval as to character, | 


wording, and display. Advertisers are free 
to examine the subscription list at any time. 
For Terms of Subscription, see page 766. 


‘Houghton, Mifflin, & Co.’s 


NEW BOOKS. 


Penelope’ s Experiences 
I. England; ll. Scotland 
By KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN. /odiday 


Edition. With 108 illustrations by CHARLES 
E.BRock. 2 vols.,12mo, handsomely bound, 
$4.00. Delightful stories, very attractively 


illustrated, making beautiful holiday books. 


A Little Tour in France 

By HENRY JAMES. Aoliday Edition. 
With about 70 illustrations, by JosEPH PEN- 
NELL. Crown 8vo, hanaswmely bound, 
$3.00. Charming travel sketches, illus- 
trated with fine art. 


The Book of Saints and 
Friendly Beasts 


By ABBIE FARWELL BROWN. 
trated. 


Illus- 
12mo, $1.25. Stories of saints, with 


their good animal friends—the lion, wolf, | 


gulls, cow, goose, 
others. 


robin, camels, fish, and 


The Prodigal 


By MARY HALLOCK FOOTE, author of | 
‘** The Led-Horse Claim,’’ etc. Illustrated by | 
the author. $1.25. A thoroughly interest- 


ing story of a spendthrift young Aucklander | 


who drifts to San Francisco, and is there re- 
claimed by a school-mistress. 


Through Old-Rose Glasses 


By MARY TRACY EARLE, §12mo, 
$1.25. Eight stories, mainly Southern in 
scenes and characters, several of them hav- 
ing a slight connecting thread of locality and 
persons. The stories have humor, freshness, 
and charm of style. 


Fortune’s Boats 


A fresh, interesting, wholesome, romantic 
novel by BARBARA YECHTON, author ‘of 
‘*A Young Savage.”’ $1.50. 


" Sold by all booksellers. Sent, post-paid, by 


_HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN, & CO.,Boston 


Nelsons’ 
Teacher’s 
Bibles 


contain New Helps, 350 Ii- 
lustrations, New Concord- 
ance, New Maps. 
Helps are just what Sunday-school teachers 
The Wlastrations are from recent photo- 
graphs. The Concerdance is the most complete yet 
roduced. The Maps are specially engraved from the 
atest oarvey s, and hy thorough index. 
* The Nelson 


The Su ool Times on rs} 
Teacher's s Bible is is of high ‘** The work 
Prices. For sale by all 
THOMAS NELSON | 


is excellent.’* All styles an 
oksellers, or send for Catalog. 
& SONS, publishers, 37 East 18th Street, New York. 
WEXT I TO THES BBE ee the ¥ he Vest 


Pg 1901, qty D. y_e~dl 
Scripture ao ty Pp ta, Betly Read’gs. An- 
alysis Outline, Comments, and many ether Helps 
in Study or Teaching the Internation’! Lessons. 
1%pp. Ind te the Busy Teacher or Papi'. 
Ker Moroceo 860. Interleaved for Notes. 6%c 
FRED E. EWELL. Pub. 1% Market 8t., Chicagc 





The 
want. 
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A minister’s wife in Buffalo writes > 


“Our church was cncumbered 
with a mortgage. The Ladies’ 
Home Journal and The Saturday 
Evening Post seemed to offer a 
chance to accomplish something 
for the work, and I took the mat- 
ter to the Ladies’ Aid Society. I 
proposed that each member should 
enter her subscription, and try to 
secure other names, My plan was 
received enthusiastically. In ad. 
dition to our own members we 
obtained subscriptions from many 
not connected with the church. 
Everywhere we went we talked 
Journal and church mortgage. 
Soon we had subscriptions enough 
to reduce the mortgage consider- 
ably, and with very little work." 


What this one woman did, thou- 
sands can do for their church or 
for themselves. Write to 


THE OURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 


For S. S. Library or Home 


A Few of our Best New Books 
for Boys and Girls 


ON TO PEKIN 


Or, Old Glory in China. 
MEYER. Illustrated by A. Burnham Shute. 
| emblematic cover. $1.25. 


IN THE DAYS OF 
| ALFRED THE GREAT 


By Eva Marcu Tappan, Ph.D. 
trated. Cloth, emblematic cover. $1.00 


| THE HOUSE-BOAT ON THE 
ST. LAWRENCE 
Or. Following Prontenac. Being the second 





























By Epwarp Strate- 
Cloth, 


ray illus- 





volume of the “St. Lawrence’’ Series. By Ever- 
| eTT T. ToMLINSON. Illustrated. Cloth. $1.50. 
| THE LITTLE DREAMER'’S 
ADVENTURE 
A Story of Droll Days and Droll Doings. By 
FRANK SAMUEL CHILD. Author of ‘ The House 
with Sixty Closets.’ Profusely Deasnanel with 
‘pen-and-ink drawings by C. H. L. Gebfert. Cloth. 
$1.25. 
ALMOST AS GOOD AS A BOY 
By Amanpva M. DovG as, author of the “ Kathie 


Series,” etc. 
Cloth. $1.25. 

TWO LITTLE STREET SINGERS 
By Nora A. M. Roe (Mrs. Alfred S. Roe). Iilus- 
trated by Bertha G. Davidson. Cloth. $1.00. 

| JIMMY, LUCY, AND ALL 
Being the fifth volume of “ Little Prudy’s Chil- 
dren” Series. By Sorpnie May. Illustrated by 
Bertha G. Davidson. Cloth. 75 cents. 

BOY DONALD 
By Penn Suircey (Sophie 
trated by C. Louise William 


Illustrated by Bertha G. Davidson. 


Illus- 
75 cents. 


; 


b 


May’s sister). 
8. Cloth 


Send jor our complete catalog. 


LEE & SHEPARD, BOSTON 


ORB EO OD OO 


[ JOHN WESLEY 


By Frank BanrieLp 
1g and authoritative 


- ee oa 


JUST PUBLISHED —A WESTMINSTER BIOGRAPHY 


Brief, but comprehensive 
A beautiful pocket volume, gilt 
, top,photogravure portrait and title Ps age, with bibli- 


§ ography and chronology. Cloth, 75c., Red Lamb- 4 
a £7.00, net. Send for circ ular of the series to 
6 P Bidg., 
ts Small, Maynard, & Co., °yosios Make’ 
OR BE OE OE Oa 
BIBLE A series for little children. Every 
lesson is a child's lesson. Issued 


ir veautiful q iarterly form, with all 
.ed helps, $1.00 a year Organize 

a class of “ tinies,”” and teach them 
Lae lessons. Preps 
My Jersey Summer School by Mrs. 
Cushman Haven. Address 

sTHE CUSHMAN CLUB, 
Princeton, N. J. 


LESSONS 
FOR LITTLE 
BEGINNERS 


In ordering goods, or in making inguiry concern- 
ing anything advertised inthis paper, you will oblige 
the publishers and the advertiser by stating that you 
saw the advertisement in The Sunday School Times. 


ared for the 











































































































































MEN EMINENT IN 
THE COUNCILS 
OF THE NATION 


Are among the two hundred and 
more distinguished contributors 
engaged to add to the attractive- 
ness of the new 1901 volume of 

















: HON. LYMAN J. GAGE. 


: The Youth’s 
Companion 


The following indicates the variety and scope 
of the topics to be discussed : 


What is Money? 


By the Secretary of the Treasury, 
Lyman J. Gage. 


The Naval War College, 


By the Secretary of the Navy, 
John D. Long. 


Our Future as Shown by 
the Census, 


By the Director ot the Census, 
W. R. Merriam. 


The Country Schoolhouse 
And Its Grounds, 
By the Secretary of Agriculture, 
James Wilson, 


Good Manners and 
Diplomacy, 


By Ex-Secretary of State, 
William R.. Day. 


The War-Ship of the 
Future, 


By the Chief Constructor of the Navy, 
Rear-Admiral Hichborn. 


Illustrated Announcement of the New Volume and Sample Copies of the Paper 
sent free to any address. 





| There is No Better CS 
| For — 





HOSE who subscribe now, sending $1.75, the 

5 yearly subscription price, with this slip or the 

’ $ 1 7 5 name of this publication, will receive all the remaining 

¥ ’ issues of The Companion for 1900, including the 

i / Double Holiday Numbers, FREE, and then the issues 

Than for 52 weeks, a full year, until January 1, 1902. This 

i offer inciudes the gift of the new Companion Calendar, 

a 4 lithographed in 12 colors from exquisite designs 
1 This. painted expressly for The Companion. NN 141 

»s 


























The Youth’s Companion, 
Mass. 








i Boston, 











“\4 Great Need Met in Bible Study.” 


A Twelve Years’ Course of 
Graded Sunday-School Lessons 


Provides for regular promotions, as in day schools. Lessons 
adapted to each grade. Easily used. Educationally sound. Steadily 
progressive, Systematic, connected, comprehensive, instructive, 
interesting, and spiritually helpful. Send for explanatory circular. 


THE BIBLE STUDY PUBLISHING CO., 95 South Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Wanamaker book business. Already 
circulation, will begin at the change. 


strongly American. 

eg Then we shall make Everybody's 

The Chri 

A Bird’s Eye View of the Century 
(Many illustrations by Granvilie Smith and 
others of cities and methods of living in 1800 
and 1900.) 

The Moonshiner’s Serenade 
By James Whitcomb Riley. Illustrated by 
B. Ostertag. 

The Fisherman Who Caught a Bear 
By Charles Major, author of *‘ When Knight- 
hood was in Flower.”” Illustratead by Mark 
Baker-Baker. 

Ten Months in the Monitor 
By Capt. Louis N. Stodder. With unique 
decoiative pictures by I. W. Taber. 

A Christmas Ghost 
By Mary E. Wilkins. 
Gustave Verbeek. 

Alone in the Arctic Wilderness 


By A. J. Stone. Illustrated from photographs 
by the autltor. 


With pictures by 


premium offers has been made out. 
year ; to cents a copy. 





Christmas Number of 


EVERYBODY’S 
MAGAZINE 


Ready November 22 


A splendid issue—the best yet—and this is one of the reasons : 


With the December number, Everybody's Magazine becomes an integral part of the great 
pular, a new career of growth, in character and 
e highest editorig] and literary ability, superior 
paper, good printing, artistic illustration, will be so strongly united as to make Everybody's 
Magazine the first popular periodical in the country. 
Its tone will be strong and elevated. 
agazine especially the monthly for the ome. 
stmas number has a beautiful cover in gold and green, and contains the following : 





To increase the paid subscriptions to One Hundred Thousand, a very special list of , 
It will be mailed to you on request. 


JOHN WANAMAKER bonk'Store, New YORK. 


10 Cents 


Its spirit will be patriotic and 
ts style will be bright and 


Between Two Fires 
By Carl Hovey. A True Story of American 
heroism ‘tustrated with portraits and 
decorative headpiece. 

Joscelyn Cheshire 
A Revolutionary Romance of the Carolinas. 
aun Jpotures Wy Harry C. Edwards. By 
Sara umont Kennedy. 

A Marriage by Prox 
By Abraham Cahan. Illustrated from life by 
Egbert N. Clark. 


A Green Christmas 
i? Edwin Asa Dix, author of ‘‘ Deacon Brad- 
ury. 


How a Famous Actor Got a Start 
By William H. Crane. With two portraits in 
the character of David Harum. 


The Month’s Best Selling Books 


Price: $1 a 











Three Splendid Stories for 
Home Reading $siejiritu:tett! 
GINSEY KREIDER 


By Hutpan Herrick, Illustrations by CHARLES 

CorgLanp. Pp. 452. Cloth, $1.50. 

Dr, A. E. DunninG, in the Congregationalist, says 
of this book : “’ ihe atmosphere of the mountains, with 
their rude beauty and grandeur, the homely human- 
ness of the characters, and the rapid movement of the 
story in its skilful mingling of comedy and tragedy, 
absorb the reader's attention from the start, and he 
surrenders to the claims on his interest and sympathy. 
We do not recall euy novel whose scenés are | 
among these remarkable people which more ge | 
and attractively represents them than this one. t 
throbs with controlled sympathy. Its pathos is re- 
lieved by humor and hope. It has the well-blended 
elements of a wholesome and powerful story.” 


THE KINKAID VENTURE 


By Kate W. Hamitton. Pp. 293. $1.25. 

The story of a family of orphans, and how they made 
place and home for themselves in a pioneer town. The 
obstacles they overcame, the sturdy ener; they 
showed, and the kindliness of their lives, blend into a 
very attractive whole. It is a good temperance story. 


THREE COLONIAL MAIDS 


By Jucia McNair WriGut. Pp. 291. $1.25. 

The heroines of this story are New Englandsgiris, 
and the author has presented a lively picture of the 
Revolutionary War from the standpoint of the women 
who stay at home. The reading will stir anew our 
admiration for our patriotic foremothers, the women 
who were behind “the men behind the guns,” that 
won our independence. Deborah Sampson, the woman 
soldier, is one of the characters. 











THE PILGRIM PRES 


For Pastors, Students, and 
College Mer. Twenty-five per cent 


discount to ministers. 


POPULAR MISCONCEPTIONS AS 
TO CHRISTIAN FAITH AND LIFE 


By Rev. Franx T. Lez. Pp. 261. $1.25. 

In this book an experienced pastor sets forth the 
true views of Christian faith and life over against pre- 
vailing popular misunderstandings. 

Prof. George P. Fisher highly commends this book. 


THE SUPREME LEADER 


By Francis B. Denio, D.D., Professor in Bangor 

Theoiogical Seminary. Pp. 255. $1.25. 

‘The summary of a fifteen years’ study of the doctrine 
of the Holy Spirit in his work for the world and the 
church. 

The Outlook recently referred to this editorially as 
the best modern work on this subject. 

The Observer calls it one vi tne most important 
theologica: Vvoows of the year. 


WORK AND PLAY 


By Joun E. Brapvey, Ph.D., LL.D., former Presi- 
dent of lilinois College. Pp. 208. $1.00. 

Twelve talks to students, carefully revised, are 
contained in this beautiful volume. The book is full 
ef attractively presented practical points for al: young 
men. 

College presidents are writing us most commendatory 
letters regarding this book. 


CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON. 
175 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO. 








Paris Exposition, 1900 
Highest Award 


OXFORD 





Reference TRACHERS?’ Concordance 


Light, thin, compact, beautifully printed on Oxford India Paper 





The Grand Prize for Book- 
binding and Oxford 
india Paper 


BIBLES 


amusTaN RATIO€ 
nov. 10 1888. 








Ready November 1, 1900 


With References 


so that both texts can 
famous Oxford India Papers. 








The Oxford Two-Version Bible 


Being the Authorized Version with the difference of the Revised Version printed in the margins, 
read from the same page. Size, 84% X5%. Printed on fine white and the 


For sale by all bocksellers. 
Oxford University Press—American Branch: 91 and 93 Fifth Avenue, New York 


The Ideal Book for Bible Students 


Large Type Edition 


Send for catalog. 
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(¢! Books and Writers” continued) 

A Handsome Edition of Bacor’s Works 

It is unnecessary to speak critically of 
Bacon's Essays in noting their appear- 
ance in new and fine dress under the 
ancient title of Zhe Essayes or Counsels 
Civill and Morall of Francis Ba- 
con, Lo: Verulam, Viscount St. Alban 
($3). The book is printed on heavy 
paper with clear type, decorated with 
red initials, chapter-heads, and _tail- 
pieces. Appended are notes on the 
text, index of quotations, and a glossary. 
There is an introductory essay of some 
length on Bacon and his work, by Oli- 
phant Smeaton, who tells us at the out- 
set that his subject was ‘‘ Baron Verulam 
and Viscount St. Albans, but not Lord 
Bacon, as he is sometimes erroneously 
styled.’’ It is difficult to see where the 
error comes in, as a viscount is a *‘ lord,”’ 
and usage permits the combining of the 
title with the personal or family name. 
The introduction, notwithstanding, is in- 
teresting and informing. This edition 
is the more valuable, too, for its repro- 
duced old portrait prints and other illus- 
trations. 
Popular Mrs. Sangster’s Latest Book 

Ever felicitous in expression, always 
strongly sensible in her thinking, as well 
as lofty and pure in her motives, Mrs. 





























































MOUNTAIN LOVER,” A NOVELET'TE BY HAMLIN GARLAND, 
BEGINS IN THE NOVEMBER CENTURY 





Which i 
nama? | fe i gee 


Why not take the best? 
during the coming year by 


Margaret E. Sangster has for the last two I ANSTEY HERE is not the slightest doubt in the mind of any one who 
or three decades been one of the most ° keeps track of modern magazine literature that The Century 
useful and stimulating of counselors for her Mrs. BURNETT Magazine is the best ir the world. It was begun thirty years ago; it 
sex. Her latest book, Winsome Woman- took the first place among illustrated magazines at the start, and, 
hood ($1.25), is a series of familiar talks George W. CABLE though in no branch of art or industry has competition been keener, 


on life and conduct, divided into ‘‘ Day- 
break,’’ ‘‘ High Noon,’’ ‘‘ Eventide,’’ 
and *: The Rounded Life,’’—titles poeti- 
cally standing for the four general eras 


. it has kept that place for all its thirty years of life. It is not only in 
Winston CHURCHILL the quality of its text and illustrations that The Century excels: it 


Edwin Asa DIX stands for something, and its forceful editorials have had a large share 


in moulding popular opinion. It is thoroughly representative of 

; f $ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 
peg sae ic peroagenge +> Hamlin G ARL AND American ideas. It is said to have introduced more new authors and 
total. Whether she is talking about the David GRAY artists than all the other magazines ot together. It has worked 
home, the church, the place of business, directly to develop American art and literature. In 1901 it will 










about girlhood, motherhood, grand- 
motherhood, or the last call of the angels, 
Mrs. Sangster is to be relied on as a wise 
Christian counselor, never gloomy or 
over-sentimental, but bright, straightfor- 
ward, and altogether wholesome. The 
book is beautified with four full-page 
studies from life in sepia, and with initials 
in lace patterns. 
Daily Thought for the New Year 

A calendar in book or pamphlet form 
is The Twentieth Century,—‘' A Thougit 
a Day for the Opening Year’’ (35 cents). 
The days of the month and week succeed 
each other in a narrow column at the left 


Joei Chandler HARRIS | %@ Stter magazine than ever. 


Bret HARTE THE NOVEMBER CENTURY 
W. D. HOWELLS PRINTED IN COLORS 


“Her Mountain Lover,” by Hamlin John Bach McMaster, Bronson Howard 
Henry J AMES Garland,—a breezy story of a Colorado writes of “Our Schools for the Stage,” 
ranchman in England,—begins in this Julian Ralph describes “A Yankee 
Sarah Orne JEWETT number, in which there are also five Correspondent in South Africa,” the 


complete stories. director of the New York Zoological 


Rudyard KIPLING And there is much besides fiction, Park writes of the Park, Bishop Potter 
the boyhood and manhood of Daniel discusses “The Problem of the Philip- 


Ian MACLAREN Webster are interestingly described by pines,” etc, etc. 


S. Weir MITCHELL THE DECEMBER CENTURY 
Thomas Nelsor PAGE will be the most beautiful issue ever made. One attraction is Milton’s “ Ode to the 


Nativity,” superbly illustrated by Du Mond, and printed in six colors and 
Bertha KUNKLE pets 


four tints. Worth the price of a year’s subscription. 
Flora Annie STEEL p 9 
Frank R. STOCKTON ‘THE HELMET OF NAVARRE 


This brilliant romance, which began in August and will end in 


May, has already attracted wider attention and been more highly 
Ruth McEnet y STUART praised than any werk of fiction ever published serially in THE CEN- 
TURY. As the New York Tribune says, it ‘‘ leaped at once into popular 


Gen. Lew WALLACE aa new volume of the magazine begins with the 
November ber. dn order that bscribers wh 
Chas. Dudley WARNER papa oe their sabiertblions ait Meeaher thay canard FREE 


** The Helmet of Navarre’’ coniplete, the three numbers, 


E. Stuart Phelps WARD August, September, and October, will be sent free of charge to all new 


yearly subscribers whe begin with November, 


Mary E. WILKINS Subscription price, $4.00 a year. a, dealers take subscriptions, or remittance may 


made directly to 
and others THE CENTURY CO., Union Square, NEW YORK 










of each page, the remaining portion of | 
the page being occupied with a quotation | 
in prose or verse. The selections are | 
about average, but the absence of credit 
to many of the quotations rather dis- 
credits the whole. It is a handy sort of 











calendar, however, and many will enjoy 
its method of arrangement as well as its 
quotations. 
Two Farces from W. D. Howells 

The twin faculties of inventing situa- 
tions and dialog whose humor rests in its 
fidelity to commonplace life are well 
illustrated in two little pocket volumes 
by W. D. Howells,—An /ndian Giver 
and The Smoking-Car (50 cents each), 








bound in cloth, neatly stamped in _— 
and gold. 
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For Sunday Schools of all denominations, Sunday-School 
Teachers and Workers, for either public or private use. 


Peloubet’s 
Select Notes. 





The twenty-seventh volume of this unequaled commentary excels 
all the rest in its arrangement, its exposition of the lesson text, and 
its wealth of pictorial and other illustrations. Its eighteen open-faced 
clocks, with hands pointing to the exact hour when the greatest 
events of passion week transpired, furnish a striking illustration of 
the author’s ingenuity. No matics whose Lesson Helps you use you must have Peioubet’s Se/ect Notes 
besides. It stands alone, unequaled, unrivaled, unquestionably the greatest of all helps in studying the 
International S. S. Lessons. loth, Price, $1.25. Send for sample pages. 
edited on a careful, systematic, and time-tested plan, which commences Graded 
with the smallest - =< morse wey = ap gh to the ley. om wg fi 
adult. To meet the arising call for a better and larger adult quarterly, 

g ger Quarterlies. 


we have brought out a new quarterly, which is calle 


Mlustrated 


~~ 





The entire series, of seven grades with four teachers’ editions, is 


Questions, ern | oe ewes eae vas bbe eg Foca 
Maps, Music, etc., the ustrate unday-School Quarter: 

Quarterly. will have: 1. Three pages, instead of two, devoted to + 4 
lesson, making a total of forty-eight pages. 2. A beautiful half-tone picture, illustrating each lesson, 
from some work of the great masters. 3. Additional illustrations, suggestive thoughts, explanations, 
and applications to daily life; awakening thought and stimulating the mind to deeper study. Price, 
4 cents a number; 16 cents a year. Send for free sample copies, 

Our Home Department Pane | is the best one 
made because, besides containing all the features usu- 
ally found in such quarterlies, it also has a full page of 
illustrative explanations regarding the lesson. Send 
le, and full set of 
upplies, 


Home Department 
Quarterly. 


five cents for sam 
Home Department 








Pictures as lesson aids have become essential in our Sunday 
schools. They appeal through the eye to the heart, and their 
value is becoming recognized more and more. The greatest 


Wilde’s 
Bible Pictures. care has been taken in the selection of the subjects, making 
ours without question the most complete list of Bible pictures 


published. Printed on heavy-coated yaper 6 by 8 inches in size, and cost only one cent each, 
For ten cents we will send you ten different samples and fuli catalogue of subjects. 











rw 





ictures on the 
teachers and 


This is a classified collection of 
life ot our Lord for Sunday-schoo 
people interested in Bible study. 

ese pictures have been arranged according to an 
approved harmony of the Gospels, and grouped in 
such a way as to facilitate comparisons between the 
works of the various artists, 

Primarily it is = teacher’s 
the Master’s life. Cloth. 


visor of Drawing of Massachusetts. 


ide to the use of pictures, presenting graphically the order of events in 
rice, $2.00. 








PPPPPP PDA OOOO 


This book is particularly designed to teach the un- 
initiated some of the fundamentals of drawing, and 
especially blackboard drawing. It is abundantly illus- 
trated and includes many suggestions for presenting 
the lessons in the most practical and beneficial way. 
Cloth. Price, 75 cents. Send for sam 
pages. 


The Blackboard in 


By Pror. Henry Turner Baiwey. 

















THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


-School Essentials 


This is the former Senior Sunday-School Quarterly, eniarged 
and apeess. . way X to vd pesnsieas rs) pine, Text, 
Practi ints, Helpfu oughts, References to 
Sunday-School Pictures, Lesson Hymns, Subjects for Discussion, Suggestive 














The World’s 


Greatest Book or 91 00 





THE FAMOUS 


BAGSTER BIBLE 








Formerly Soid for $3.00 
Genuine Leather, Flexible Circuit Cover. Red aud Gold Edge 
Caretully Packed in a Box. 
This is not a mew venture 
sow offer a book in even better binaing 
his book will lie open perfectly fiat. 
right back. Can be rolled up without injury to the back 


and distinct type. 
send ai the time you specify. 


now. (Add 20 cents if to be sent by mail.) 





Retail headquarters for Bagster Bibles in the 


Aah hirhpihiibhhpn pin nph pbb bbpbhbbpbphpbpbphbbpbpbiiae 
7vvT——-"CTTrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrvrvrrr” 





We sold thousands 2f them last year, and 


Can be folded 


sewing. Size of Lible when opened, 811 inches, clear 
Contains New Helps, Concordances, 


Maps, etc. 
ion't hesitate, or you may mis: “ting one of these w ‘nl $3.00 
Bibles for $1.00. Wit hold for suture ST, to swe tS 


Mr. Moody used a Bagster in reference to any other Bible. 


of 


We guarantee satisfaction, and will cheerfully refund 
your money if you are not satisfied. Send your $1.00 


EDWIN S. GORHAM, 283-285 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


VOL. 42, NO. 47 
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A Wonderful Bible 


In recognition of its ‘‘originality of desi 


HOLMAN LINEAR PARALLEL S. S. TEACHERS’ BIBLE. 


in “‘Peloubet’s Select Notes for 1901’’; the ‘‘Westminster Teacher” ; 
Teacher’; the “International Evangel” and other leading 8.8. papers. 8 
endorsed by prominent clergymen of all denominations. 


specimer pages and prices. 





binding, gol ges. Popular prices. 





These Bibles and Testaments are specially suited for holiday 
presents. Catalogues and full particulars on application. 


A. J. HOLMAN & CO., - - - Philadelphia, Pa. 
Originators of the Self-Pronouncing 8. 8S. Teachers’ Bibles. 








and technical excellence,'’ the “‘Pranklin 
Institute” has just awarded a ‘* MEDAL OF MERIT’’ to the publishers of the 


The only real Parallel Bible published. This Linear Text is used, by periatee 

4 ¥ e “Baptist 

pe trongly 

Write for booklet of 

+4 Self-Pronouncing; the largest type Testa- 
Pica Type Testament. ment pubushed. Convenient in sine. 


Self Pronouncing. Just 

Vest-Pocket Testament. pubiusnea. Pinter cast trom 

\. new, large Se 50 cents and get a copy in Divinity Circuit 
e 








Never Put Off 


till tomorrow when you can order your 


The King Cometh 
The Voice of Rejoicing 


PST VEY 


oa 
- 


PY UWOWOVULVOSYRUG 


ne 


® 1900—HALL-MACK C0.—1900 


Samples of the 
four 


CHRISTMAS SERVICE Christmas Blessings 1 2 cts 
This author’s work is well known in connection with the rd today. We the following list of new - 
Teachers’ Edition ¢ iy -y" S. S. Cusvery, and her book is The Blackhoa services: lor you & pee! from. , Fulfillment of Prophecy in stamps. 
rticularly fitted for the primary department ng hig First Christmas Story. nugle : ; 
Secammsnied by all the principal pouery workers. und Class. Hail Emmanuel, . Cops be. include i Tinea “Hal rvigs® by many unten 
in heavy paper. Price, 25 cer-ts. By Miss Frorence Darnet. Joyful Echoes. oe Maurice A. Clifton. Requirements of every sch 
aha Se a pee Spe satan’ Mine, Aon > oe 100 | met in above ia aoe postpaid. 
, i The Messiah's Greeting. | 54mplesst oa. Snowflakes’ Chri 
The Child’s Hour is the brightest and best paper for little folks ever ny three Snowflakes Christmas... . . 25 Cts. per co 
Gener a | ublished. For igo: it will have several new attractive features, it ns tere ey Wc, or the uta’s Decision... .....4.. so da 
tter than ever before. *Twas in Bethlehem. } + ea lot Hall-Mack Co., Pubs., 1020 Arch St., Phila.,Pa. 


Supplies. We also publish and always have on hand Kindergarten Sewing 
Cards and Scripture Text Chains, Song for the main 
school and primary department, R Books, etc. 
t us send you our new catalogue, remember we are always willing to aid you in selecting the best 

ef Sunday-school helps and requisites. We can furnish everything at very low prices. 





PRB POP AO AA lOO eee ee A ed deh he 


We have added to our list this year seven new books for home and school 
reading. The entire list have won by their distinctive worth high places in litera- 
. They are all such books as parents would be glad to place in the hands ot 
their children. The authors are of the best, chosen om the different fields 
wherein lies their forte. The most careful readers ommend these books as 


Library 
Books. 


unsurpassed in tkeir particular adaptability for the Sunday-school library. Our catalogue mailed free 
ave you full pastioulors of these valuable books. 


W. A. Wilde Co., 


will 


CHICAGO. 
BOSTON. 





The Great-Painters’ 
Gospel. 





music, recitations, etc. 








For t1oc., we send t 


“* Work a 


fers exceptional opportunities for elaborate and uniqu* ym n-book known 
where. 


Scere Cm Feat, Sewer. may i) modified or 
entirely omitted. © music is particularly bright and 
sparkling, Price 5éc. per doz. 4 per 100. te 4 Lo ‘* Heavenly Sunligh 


mps for samples of our th: € lates merit. 12 cts. per copy ; $9.50 per 100. 
cal TAS—SANTA CLAUS’ GUESTS. a Christmas GEIBEL and LEHMAN (Dept. T), 
cantata for the entire school, by Rosche. New muric, pe 
new situations, new ideas. . Price postpaid, 3c. SANTA | 1022 Arch Street. 
CLAUS’ VISION. a quventte santata for the 8. 8. by 
Gabriel. The music is pecutiarly adapted to children’s 
voices. very sweet and pleasing. Price, postpaid, 3c. 
ZION for the Choir, by Fearis. Must be examined to 





















In Santa Claus’ Land 


A new, delightful cantata. 
MAIN, 
dren's entertainments. 


Service by DANKs. 
orceful. 


200 Recitations for Christmas Time, 1g cents. 


The Biglow & Main Co. Chicago. 


Ww Rite FOR “i GSTIMONIALS as to beautiful | Garden,’’ roc; 75c. a doz. 


service or enter.ainment | nique easy, inexpensive. 
» Mea 


An Nent service b 
By SaunDkrs and | Carols of Yuletide picttiand o hers. 


Originai. Very desirable Fithien and Dy 
The New Santa Claus aoe tds Taylor 

Each of these, 5c. per copy ; $4.00 per 1 
Send for our Holiday Sample 


Price; 15 cts. per | 


CHRISTMAS JOY 


10 
cents Hol Catalog, and other samples. 
Maccalla & Co Dock 


Company, 249 







for chile | The Son of the Highest A beautiful service by 


entertaining 


acket, which com | 
tains complete copies of these publications, to 


St., Phila 


be appreciated. Price, postpaid, 30c. A jogu 
scribing fifteen other cantatas, FREE. The November 
issue of “THE CHURCH CHOIR” contiains Christmas 


Serene, ote, Se thechoir. Price,8i per doz. Enclose 
. for sample copy. “ Rost X 
Chicago, 38 dolph sto *e,F. ork, Siam st 


1900 Christmas Services 1900 


No need of buying si services for Christmas, 
| Easter, or Children’s y,as seasons are fully 
covered by special departments in 

The Service of Praise 
a new song-book for Sunday-schools. by J. Lincoln 
oc. 


these 
mas festivals and services, an 
speaking them. Price, 15 cents, postpaid. 








By W. H. Doane 


subject 





small expense. 
carriage paid. 








Beautiful, fresh, devout, 
§ cts.; $4 per 100, 


18 Seiected Christmas Carois, 5 cents. 


3 New Cantatas for 


Intensely interesting, highly 
original, easy to perform. 
Words. music, and marchi 


complete. All scenes an 


ever written! Send for sample copy. 
* s0C.; 75c. adoz. ** 
new alicgo- Pole,” by the little 
sade, is the cutest Man} imaginable. 
J.&P.B. MYERS, 8 


Sta: and Uross,”’ for Christmas 





Holiday Pub Co. John Street, New York. 


, Cona. 


* | Hall, 1. H, Mack, and C. Apstio Mites. Sen 
i) 





characters illustrated. The finest Christmas Services 
es Pe A wees 
ru ,”’ Isc. @ Copy, or $1.20a doz. ‘* Gyp- 


** Winding the Arctic 
rost Fairies in A Christmas Cru- 
At all dealers. 


in stamps for -ample copy. Your money back if book 


| is ret d 5 pe » i free. oreer 
books: Christal Hymns Ne "t, Oy William lips 
Hall, and J. Wilbur Chapman. Gospel Praises No. 2, 
| by W. J. Kirkpatrick H. L. Gilmorr. 
Hali-Mack Co., Pubs., 10 ‘0 Arch St., Phila., Pa. | 


CHRISTMAS CHIMES %-'-72: 
other fine Xm: 





tiful, ch 


im the werld makes such a beau! 
: 


















Worship,"’ the best Sunday-sch 


Sante Claus Home Cantata 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., Chicago 


SENT 


and 


We ship first 
a an EXTRA BIG 


-school Exercise. 6 a* exercises. DISOOUNT, simply to advertise our goods and extab- 
pa Brilliant music, beautiful recitations. Supple- lish a trade. BIG ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 

ments /ree with every order. Semples, 5 cents. AND 100 BARGAINS SENT FREE. 
A. BEIRLY, Woman’s Temple, Chicago, lil. E. C. HOWE, Migr., 177.2 Masoaic Temple, Chicago 


YoeevingotzedenderivacePye./ mre NEW CHRISTMAS MUSIC 
Two Christmas Services, original, choice, attractive 
by Adam Geibel, R. Fi 


e Lehman, and others, “ The Dawn of Peace” and “ The 
Messiah's Urocting, 5 cts. each ; f+ per 100, prepaid. 
ree udin 


rank 


at Chet : ar why g 18 awe 

ristmas a Day ,» & cantata of rich sim- 

H M SERVICES Cantatas for | plicity, full of mirth, perplexity, and pathos, by Adam 
Ri iT MAS 8 Eehoof £churen Choir Geibel’ ‘Suit any number of children. 30 cts. per cop 


bel 


ee mem og severy- 
joc. per copy, with return privilege. $25 per 100. 
t,’’ a smaller book of equal 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Recitations for Christmas 


72 pages, containing over 200 selections 

All ses of Christmas thought are expressed in 
its of prose and verse. Appropriate for Christ- 
children will enjoy 


A Christmas excursion to Santa Claus’ house is the 
A fascinating and enjoyabie Christmas en- 
tertainment, which can be prepared quickly and at 
15 cénts per copy ; $1.80 per dozen, 
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SCRIBNER’S HOLIDAY BOOKS 
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“A 


romance, 


THE OLD GENTLEMAN OF THE BLACK STOCK 
By Thomas Nelson Page 


NEW and extremely beautiful edition of Thomas Nelson Page’s exquisite 
Two more delightful characters it would be hard to find in recent 
fiction than this odd gentleman, with his old-fashioned manners and his memories of 
bygone sw*et days, and his strong opinions on the Essayists, and the gracious, digni- 
fied, lovely daughter of his favorite Betsey. "= Boston,  lournal. 


Lllustrated in colors by Howard 
Chandler Christy, s2mo, $1.50. 









By W. A. Fraser 


depicts animal life from the inside. 


MOOSWA, and Others of the Boundaries 


Heming. 
UTHOR and illustrator have co-operated in making this story of the woods and 
their chief denizes a book of imaginative interest and romantic-realism. 
various fur-bearing animals are the dramatis persone of this fascinating story, which 





With illustrations by Arthur 
Crown 8&vo, $2.00. 


The 












By Augustus C. Buell 
i M® 


Tribune. 


PAUL JONES: Founder of the American Navy 


BUELL eclipses all his predecessors. 
biography of the famous sea-fighter, a work which should secure at once, and 
indefinitely maintain, a high position in the literature of its subject.’’—New York 


With 
Seco: 


ortraits, maps, and plans. 
edition. 2 -vols., 12mo,. $3.00. 


These two volumes form a perfect 












By J. M. Barrie 


any other living writer. 
decade.’ '— Chicago Tribune. 





TOMMY AND GRIZEL 


HE work of a master artist. . . . The qualities of the two men are utterly dif- 
ferent, and cannot be compared, but ‘ Tommy and Grizel’ 

for placing Mr. Barrie closer to the niche left vacant by the death of Stevenson than 
. A book whose life will not be spanned bya year ora 





6oth thousand. 
samo, $1.50. 


Illustrated. 


is sufficient cause 





_ Panionable and helpful. 


THE FRIENDLY YEAR 


Selections in Prose and Verse for Every Day in the Year. 
With photogravure portrait. 


VOLUME of selections which emphasizes the extent and variety of Dr. van 
Dyke’s intellectual and spiritual interests, and brings to the fore the cheery, 
‘** blue-sky philosophy ’’ of life which makes his essays, stories, and poems, so com- 








FROM THE WORKS OF 
HENRY VAN DYKE 


ramo, $1.25. 








RECOLLECTIONS OF A MISSION- 
ARY IN THE GREAT WEST 


By Cyrus Townsend Brady 
With portrait. 12mo, $1.25. 


6 |" IS long since we have seen so 

many good stories to the page as are 
to be found in this cheery little repository 
of clerical experiences.’’— Zhe Dial 
( Chicago). 















A STUDY OF CHRISTIAN 
MISSIONS By W.N. Clark, D.D. 
Author of “An ye t Christian Theology. 

2mo, 

HIS book is intended to set forth the 
fundamental principles of the mission- 
ary enterprise. It touches upon motives, 
methods, and existing conditions, and calls 
attention to the significance of the present 
difficulties growing out of the situation in 
China. 








CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 






PUBLISHERS 
NEW YORK 








NewCradle| . 


Finest and Price, 
Cheapest oO 30 Cents, 
Made. Postpaid. 





We have just published our new Cradle Roll, 
which is far the handsomest and cheapest ever 
produced. It is beautifully printed, in gold and 
colors, on white cardboard, size 20x 26 inches, 
and cannot fail to please all who see it. Each 
sheet has space for 114 names, to be written on 
ready-gummed cards furnished with the Roll 
without extra cost. The names are easily and 
quickly attached to the sheet, and may be taken 
off, or other cards placed over them, as desi 


READY TO HANG UP 

Each Cradle Roll is furnished with gilt metal 
strip at top and bottom, with Ring for hanging. 
No frame is required, and there are no perfora- 
tions or slides to cause poy er or get out of 
order. There is nothing on the market to com- 
pare with this. Other Cradle Rolls cost from $1 
to $2.50, and are not nearly as nice or convenient. 

PRICE.—-Complete, with 150 Name Cards, all 
securely packed in tube, only 30 cents, by 
mail, prepaid to any address. 


CRADLE ROLL SUPPLIES 


For those who desire them we have prepared 
the following supplies, all handsomely printed: 


Application Card, . per doz. S cts. 
nroliment Certiticate, 6 cts. 
Birthday Card, (very fine) “ 24 cts. 


Any of the above sent by mail, prepaid, on 

receipt of price. Get the Best. 

DAVID C. COOK PUBLISHING CO. 
36 Washington Street, Chicago. 


cemoddnets 














“XMAS MUSIC OFFER 


Thirty-four pages anthems, carols, motion-songs, 
exercises, etc. This surprise all for 10 CEN 


The Algrove Music Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Unique Christmas Entertainments 


Sparkling operettas, captivating drills, new songs and 
BROTHE and other exercises. 15 cents. MARCH 





HERS, Lebanon, 0. Mention this paper. 








The as “accenie~ ans WMumber 


yi WELLSPRI NG 


@ FORYOUNG- PEOPLE @ 


contains, in addition to all the usual 
features, eight pages of genuine 


Bargains in Holiday Books 


specially adapted for Sunday-school use. 

The Wellspring is one of the very best 
Sundaj-school papers. « Eight pages size 
of Youth's Companion, fully illustrated. 
Stories by best authors, ably edited, 
Young People’s Society Christian En- 
deavor department. Weekly. Only 124% 
cents per quarter to Sunday-schools. 
Thanksgiving number free to anybody, 
and free to any school on request of the 
superintendent. 


The Pilgrim Press 
Boston : Con regational Hes 
Ch : 175 Wabash Avenue 


XMAS 4484115055 
SUPP LIES = wine’ dill 


all about 
Jt cotnple 


TS Eceoo FREE 





” to baked forthe asking, 
MacCalla & AAS Dock oa 





| 
' who were not appointed as delegates, these | 


765 


sided over by Miss Kate S. White, presi- 
dent, and the various phases, of the 
subject were ably discussed by Mrs. 
Louise H. Earle and the Rev. Dr. G. N. 
Luccock of the Metropolitan Presbyterian 
Church. 

The treasurer's report showed the sum 
of $373.42 voluntarily contributed by 
| schools and individuals during the past 
| year, and one item of expenditure by the 

| Association was a contributioa, upon an 
| annual pledge made, of $100 to the In- 
| ternational Convention. 

The field-worker’s report showed 157 

schools, 3,677 officers and teachers, 
| 8,811 scholars in primary department, 
22,576 scholars above the primary de- 
equaling or exceeding in numbers those | partment, 218 visitors in the Home De- 
who were delegates. It is this earnest | | partment, 2,475 scholars enrolled in the 
disposition, actively seeking sources of | | Home Department,—a gain in all de- 
information, help, and inspiration, that | P@ttments of 1,384 during the year ; and, 
makes and marks the good and valuable | #bove all, 1,053 persons uniting with the 
church from the Sunday-schools, 

The report of the committce on cre-| The officers chosen for the coming 
dentials at the closing session showed | Yet are : President, Jerome F. Johnson ; 
'g0 schools, appointing 742 delegates to | | first vice-president, Miles M. Shand ; 
the convention. Eighty-four schools | cond vice-president, James L. Ewin ; 
were represented at the several sessions | S¢cretary, William W. Millan ; treasurer, 
by 451 delegates. A full delegation | Jacob H. Lichliter ; executive commit- 
was present from each of a number of | *®® the above officers and: Lucius D. 
eitenote Alden, R. A. Balderson, J. S. Barker, 

It spoke well for the convention, and | the Rev. Stanley Billheimer, E. 1. Boo- 
fo. the cause of the Sunday-school in | rem, W. J. Bowman, the Rev. J. B 
Washington and everyw ere, to have as | Chamberiin, Weston Flint, W. B. Hart- 
the presiding officers of the three evening ley, E. Harvey, A. M. McBath, the 

| Rev. M. Paddock, Dr. George C, 


sessions the Hon. Henry B. F. Macfarland, 
President of the Board of Commissioners | aly Joseph A. Scott, and Henry M.° 


of the District of Columbia; the Hon. 
W. S. Shallenberger, Assistant Postmas- ! 
ter-General of the United Statcs ; and 
Merrill E. Gates, LL. D., sometime 
President of both Rutgers College and 
Amherst College. Dr. Gates’s address 
was on ‘‘ The Teacher Tested.’’ 

Dr. Floyd W. Tomkins, and Professor 
Frank K. Sanders of Yale University, 
were two of the visiting speakers whose 
addresses were of the highest interest. 


Work and Workers 


_ornr-e- 


Progressive Sunday-Schools 
at the Nation’s Capital 


By Jacob H. Lichliter 
Treasurer of the Association 





NE of the most pleasing and en- 
couraging points of the Annual | 
Convention of the Sunday-school Asso- 
ciation of the District of Colurrbia, held 
in Washington, Monday, Tuesday, and | 
Wednesday, November 12-14, 1900, was | 
the voluntary attendance of many persons 


Sunday-school worker. 
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Stockman’s Fingers 
Same on both Hands 


W. E. Beckham, a corking heavyweight of 
Burton, Kansas, is in the live-stock business, 
He did not need to pay much attention to the 
food he at, until about two years ago an attack 
of the grip left him partially paralyzed. “His 
experience with food is well worth reading. 

‘The third and little finger on each hand 
became partially paralyzed, and my spine;was 
affected just bel »w the back of the neck. This 
| came from a se sere attack of the grip two years 
| ago. I almost entirely lost the use of my hands. 





The latter's address especially, on the 
topic ‘‘ External History of the English 
Bible from Tablets to the Revised Ver- 


sion,"’ illustrated by lantern-slides, was a ‘This condition continued several months, 
delight to all present. Dr Tomkins | | in spite of all kinds of baths and treatments. 

dicted Quiet H € th h | In the meantime, my stomach, bowels, and di- 
condaucte a ‘*Quie our, — thoug 


, 'S” | gestive organs became affected and deranged. 
only fifteen minutes were allowed for it. My liver seemed to have no more action than 


By this Association, the primary work | if I bad no liver at all. No food of any kind 
is being more and more magnified as of tasted right, and I ran down from 210 pounds 
the first importance, and a whole after- pi Te day tea qrevieymen ectnt wat Shad 
noon and part of an evening were given | ever tried Grape-Nuts food. He told me that 
up to the primary workers. The after- | it was recommended as a brain and nerve food, 
noon meeting was presided over by Miss | and that it was pre-digested. 

Lydia Marshall, vice-president of the SOS Gene ee ee Grape-Nut, 
, , aud carried some in my pocket. Now and 
local Primary Teachers’ Union, and ad- | 4. when I felt hungry, would take come of 
dresses were made by Mrs. Wilbur F-. | the food into my mouth and allow it to melt 
Crafts and Miss Finie Murfree Burton of The food has a delicious 
Kentucky. Miss Burton also taught the In 
Sunday-school lesson to a class of little 
ones, while the big audience of big folks 
rose from their seats and crowded to the 
front to see and hear, and received in- 
struction and entertainment from both 
the teacher and the children. Besides | 
this, Miss Burton addressed the conven- 
tion on ‘* The Three Factors in Primary 
Work.”’ 
The Home Department is growing in 


before swallowing. 
| taste, and I began to improve right away. 
three days’ time I was very much better. 
| ‘*I continued the use of Grape-Nuts, and 
continued to improve steadily. 


In a few weeks 
longer I was strong, and had regained the use 
of my hands perfectly. In less than five months 
I was back to over 200 pounds, as you see me 
in the picture which Iysend. Am now 5i years 
old, and never had better health in all my life. 
I passed a first-class medical examination about 
| four months ago in a life-insurance company. 

** My recovery to good health is solely due 
to the use of Grape-Nuts food. As a brain and 
nerve food, there is nothing equal toit. You 





Ra 
8.8. and GOSPEL sen 


'o see it is to 
©6., io Walnut Chics. 


aii 


ongso 
Sense fa ae 


importance and numbers, and this Union 


can use any part of this letter, and I hope it 
| was well represented at one session. pre- 


may lead some unfortunate invalid to health." 
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Che Sunday School Gimes 


Philadelphi ; November 24, 1900 


Ent~d at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
** second-class matter.”’ 





Subscription Rate 

The Sunday School Times is published 

weekly at the following rates, for either old or 
new subscribers. ‘These rates include postage : 

Five or more copies, either to | 

75 cts. separate addresses or in a pack- 
age to one address, will be sent at the rate of 75 


cents each per year. 
$ ’ 00 One copy, or any number of copies | 
° less than five, will be sent to sepa- 


rate addresses at $1.00 each, per year. 
One free copy addi- 


Free Copies tiona! wil! he allowed 


for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 75 
cent rate. 
% 


Questions Answered about the 
Subscription Terms 


Additions may be made a. an 
Additions time to a deb—cuch additional 
subscriptions to expire at the same time with the ciub 
as originally ordered, and the rate to be the propor- 
tionate share of the yearly club rates in force at the 
time the addition is made. 








Subscribers to whom the paper is 
mailed, separately, at the rate of 
$1.00 or 75 cents a year, can have 


are 
the address changed at any time 
Addressed without charge. 


The paper is not sent to any subscriber beyond 
the time paid for, unless by special request. 

E-noug copese of any one tssue of the paper to enable 
all the teachers of a school toexamine tt, will be sent 
Sree, upon application. 


% 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


‘The Sunday School Times will be sent to any of the 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rate, which includes postage: 


One or more copies, one year, 6 shillings each. 


For Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
27 Paternoster Row, London, E. C., will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rates, the 
paper to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to tne sub- 
scribers. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES CO., Publishers, 
1o3t Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
P. O. Box 1550. 


a of 
rubbing? 
-Where's your 


Fearline 
FIYOME| 


SKIN BLEMISHES AND 
THEIR CAUSE 


Pimples, blackheads, and humors, in 
nine cases out of ten, are caused by using 
soaps made from fats, grease. or oil. These 


How Papers 





























You'll “wonder at your auld shoon when you hae 


gotten your new.”’ 


SAPOLIO 


instead of other means for scouring. 

The old ruts and old methods are not the easiest by 
far. Many people travel them because they have not 
tried the better way. Itis a reiief from a sort of slavery 
to break away from old-fashioned methods and adopt 
the labor-saving and strength-sparing inventions of 
modern times. Get out of old ruts and into new ways 
by using a cake of SAPOLIO in your house-cieaning. 
No. 31. 


If you’l! use 








MAKE MONEY EVENI NCS. 


Men empioyed during the day can make money even: 
ings giving public Schibitions with M le Lge: 
tern or teoreopticon: Little ca: n ; 
rite for ticulars, 2 Catalogue FREE. 
McALLISTER, Mfg. Optician, 49 Nassan @t., 8. ¥, 


Sunday-School Banners 
From $1.50 to $10.00. Send for illustrated price-list. 
Iron Banner Stand, 75 cents each. 

Leon Blanckensee & Co., 70 N. Third St., Phila. 


roaeen ea see LAGHT 


dimensions. Book of Light and 
estimate iree. 1, P, Frink, 551 Peari St., New York. 
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EDISON :| #4 
PHONOGRAPHS 
AND RECORDS 


The only kind worth having. 
Nine styles of machines. 
from $10.00 to $100.00. 

None genuine withou: this 


MARK 

1,500 different Records from 
which to make a choice. i 
Record lists and catalogs of Fie 
all phonograph dealers. 
NATIONAL PHONOGRAPH CO, 

135 Fifth Ave., New York. 


ECHO ALL OVER THE. WORLD 








WEDDING INVITATIONS 


Printed in the most artistic manner trom imita- 
tion cagraved type, cn the finest Hurivurt pa- 

r. The very finest printed invitation that can 

had at any price. Fifty invitations, with inside 
and outside envelopes complete, delivered free by 
maii, $2. One hundred,$3. Announcements, 
same price. Write copy piainly. Samples free. 
Address, HastinGs PrintinG Co., Milton, Pa. 


bedded dace 
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PINS for Sun day-schoo! 


J ses, from 10 cents to 
$2.5c ach. according to quantity 
an ny This style, with aay 
ietters or figures, if not more than 
four, any_ one, two, three colors 
of enamei. sample, silver plate, 
ro cents; per dozen, $1.00. Sam- 
pie sterling silver. 25 cents; 
dozen, $2.50. Send for cataiog 
showing difterent designs 


ASTIAN BROS., Mfg. Jewelers, 











121 Chamber of Commerce, Rochester, N. Y. 





MERING 





STAR 


ur 
students. 


Mayor ot 
Church, New York City, 


i Ss) 
pariors. El ic light. Hot water heating. Hard wood 
oere room. homelike, moral and wholesome. Cures and permanent. 
eter , fy to Hon. H. S. Pingree, Governor of Mich., Hon. Wm. C. Ma '° 

Stuart MacArthur, D. D., L. L. D., Pastor Cal Baptist 

Prof. Thos. C. Trueblood, University of Mich., 
Prof. Robert Irving Fulton, Ohio Weslevan University, Delaware, Ohic, Dr. Robert L. Rap- 

dolph, fohns Hopkins University, Baltimore, oe Nich: i 
End, d also by hundreds of g 


for one hundred CURED 


pacious gymnasium. Plicasant 
floors tp 





Nebraska, Lincoln, Ni 
States and Canada. 
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WIS Ask also for a FRE 





GRO. ANDREW L 
who stammered tor more 
than go years 


persons who stammer. 








zE sample copy of “* 


all parts 


Additional references furnished on request. Our 200 page book, “ The Origin and Treat- 
ment of Stammering,” sent FREE to a address tor six cents in stamps to cover postage. 


Phono-Meter,” a monthly paper exclusively 











CHANGE. 


TC AND FROM LOS ANGELES. 





BEST DINING CAR SERVICE. 








ingredients clog up the pores and prevent 
them from performing their duty, that of 
throwing off the poisonous matter from the 
body. 

pe dry, and muddy skin is caused 
by the strong alkali required to saponify the 
grease and oil in such soaps. This soon 
burns and destroys the delicate skin tissue, 
a hundred layers of which is not thicker 
than a sheet of note paper. 


HYOMEI SOAP 


Made from the fresh green leaves 
of the Tasmanian Blue Gum Tree 
is absolutely free from dangerous ingredients. 
It cleanses, softens. vurifies, removes aii 
dead tiss<, and restores the skin to a per- 
fectly healthy condition. 


Sold by all druggists. Price, asc. Sample cake, sc. 


The R. T. Booth Co. 


Central Avenue, 
ithaca, _ ee 


GREAT ROCK ISLAND ROUTE 








| PERSONALLY CONDUCTED TOURIST EXCURSIONS 
TO SAN FRANCISCO AND LOS ANGELES 


LEAVE CHICAGO EVERY TUESDAY VIA SOUTHERN ROUTE 
THROUGH OKLAHOMA AND TEXAS. LEAVE CHICAGO EVERY 
TUESDAY AND THURSDAY VIA SCENIC ROUTE THROUGH 
COLORADO AND UTAH. LATEST IMPROVED TOURIST CARS. 
FAST TRAINS. LOWEST RATES. 








SEND FOR “CHICAGO TO CALIFORNIA’ DESCRIBING FIRST-CLASS 
SERVICE, on ron “TOURIST DICTIONARY” anv ITINERARY TO 


HAL. S. RAY, P. A. M. D., 111 S. Oru STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
JOHN SEBASTIAN, GEN'L PASS. AG'T, CHICAGO. 
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VOCALION 


CHURCH and 

CHAPEL ORGANS 

The Vocalion is prac- 
tically a condensed pipe 
organ — built entirely 
on pipe-organ princi- 
ples applied by a spe- 
cial patented system. 

It costs haif the usual 
pipe-organ price, and 
less than half the ex- 
pense of maintenance. 

Its tones are remark- 
able for their pureness 
and delicacy. 

Cataiog K. iully descriptive, with 


ilustrations and specificaticns. on 
reques¢ 


The Vocalion Organ Company, 
156 Fifth Ave., New York City 








Anybody can play it! 


70B0 CORNET S§ 


and up, . 
Imitates a professional cor- 
net to perfection. Requires 

k music 


Choirs, and other concerts. SING INTO MOUTH- 
PIECE, ZOBO DOES THE REST. Catalogue 
Strauss Broadway, Dept. 6, York. 




















The Lewis Phono-Metric Institute,|52 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich. | 


CALIFORNIA 


FIRST-CLASS PULLMAN SLEEPER 


DAILY BETWEEN CHICAGO AND SAN FRANCISCO WITHOUT 
CARRIED ON LiMiTED tRAINS OF THE ROCK 
ISLAND—D. & R. G.—R. G. W.—SOU. PAC., PASSING THE MAG- 
NIFICENT SCENERY OF THE ROCKIES AND SIERRA NEVADA 
BY DAYLIGHT IN BOTH DIRECTIONS, DIRECT CONNECTIONS 





POINTS ON PENCILS 


vary as much as do the pencils themseives, from 

very good to very bad. You may not be able to 

put an artistic point on your pencil, but if you buy 
N’ 


D 
AMERICAN GRAPHITE 
PENCILS 


the point will last, and the pencil work smoothly 
and satisfactorily as | as the lead is exposed. 
Jc not court annoyance by using the cheap pen- 
cils commonty sold. but insist on_ Dixon's, and 
have the best. The GRADES NEVEK VARY. 
Ask tor them at your dealer’s; if not obtainable. 
mention The Sunday School Times. and send 16 
cents tor samples worth doubt. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., 
Jersey City, N.J 











LY 
prteckGond 


Write Well Wear Long 
Once Tried Always Used 


Select a pen suited to your handwriting 
from 12 different patterns, which will be sent 
by mail on receipt of 6 cents in postage stamps. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 349 Broadway, New York 

















LEARN GREEK BY MAIL. Rapid work. Terms 
only $x per month. Circulars free. Write Prof. 
C. J. Burton, Christian University, Canton. Mo. 


Teachers Wanted Arprict fiscPery, Sarees 


PASAVES == FUEL 











Rochester Radiator Co.35 Furnace St.,Rochester,N.Y. 




















| America’s Winter Resorts 


Mailed anywhere for a postage stamp, by George H. 
Daniels, G. P. A., New York Central, New York. 
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yy you rather buy 

lamp-chimneys, one a 
week the year round, or one 
that lasts till some accident 
breaks it ? 

Tough glass, Macbeth’s 
“pearl top” or “pearl glass,” 
almost never break from heat, 
not one in a hundred. 

Where can you get it? and what 
does it cost ? 

Your dealer knows where and how 
much. It costs more than common 
glass; and may be, he thinks tough 
glass isn't good for his business. 


Our “Index” describes a// lamps and their 
proper chimneys. With it can always order 
the right size and shape of chimney for any lamp. 
We mail it FREE to any one who writes for it. 


Address Macsetn, Pi:tsburgh, Pa. 


B. & B. 


And now the 
book catalog 


See that we have your name, address, and 
request for a copy. It’s strictly up to date 
—al! the late new books—and great variety 
of Holiday Literature. 

Gives thorough idea of what an extensive 
and superior Book shop is here. 

If you missed getting the Special Holiday 
Catalog, it’s not too late—advise us promptly 
—you’ll get it by return mail. 

Holiday assortments all ready, 
select as early as you want to. 

More people doing their gift buying early 
every year. 

And more buying here, because they get 
ehoice things and save a lot of money. 








so you can 


Top notch line of beautiful Novelty Silks 
fer waists, 65c. a yard—rich colorings. 

Samples will show how exceptional an 
offering it is. 


BOGGS & BUHL 
Dept. S. T. Allegheny, Pa. 





$4.50 Wool Raincoat 


A Regular $10.00 Waterproof 
Raincoat or Mackintosh for $4.50 


SEND NO MONEY, if you live 
east of the Rocky Mountains; cut 
this ad. out and send to us, state 
your height and weight, state 
number of inches around body at 
breast, taken over vest, under 
coat, close up under arms, and we 
will send you this coat by express, 
Cc. O. D., subject to examination. 
Examine anc try it on at your 


nearest express office, and if found | 
exactly as represented, the most | 


wonderful value you ever saw or 
heard of, and equal to any waterproof 
coat you can buy at $10.00 to $15.00, 
pay the express ent our special 
offer price, $4.50, and express 
charges. This Mackintosh is the 
latest 1901 style, easy fitting, made 
from one of the very finest, heavy 
weight, genuine Georgetown I mported 
non Covert Waterproof Mackintosh 
Cloth. 
tan, or black, (be sure to state color wanted) ; ver 


latest style single breasted fy front, as illustrated, | 


making two garments in one. The best dressers wear 
this garment, both as a warm overcoat and asa rain- 
coat. It is lined with a heavy, imported, waterproof 
woven lining, made with sewed, strapped,qnd cemented 
seains, fancy velvet collar, sanitary armholes. 

arantee it such s garment as you will find only in 

e most fashionable city stores, and there at $10.00 to 


$15.00. For free Cloth Samples of our Men’s Mackin- | 


toshes, write for Sample Book No. 33 K. Address: 
SEARS, ROEBUCK, & CO., Chicago, Ill. 


‘Sterling Silver, 39c. 





‘ Por 39c. we will 


mail ou free a 
solid Sterling Sil- 
ver Lock Brace- 
let (made now with- 
out key), ond this 
Ss but one of man 
39 great bargains in 
cents. our wonderful Jew- 

elr Department, 
which contains articles from 5 cents to hundreds of 
dollars. 

Our General Catalog No 99, of Everything to 
Eat, Wear and Use, will save you from 25 per cent 
to 75 r cent on everything you buy—it contains 
13,000 illustrations, and quotes wholesale prices to the 
consumer on over 150,000 different articles. As an 
evidence of interest, send roc. to help pay postage 

ou deduct these 10c. from your first order of 

1.00. Address this way: 


Julius Hines & Son, Baltimore, Md. Dept. 215 


Mailed 
Free. 
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(* Work and Workers” continued) 


What the Y. M. C. A. is 
Doing for Theological 
Seminaries 
By S. Earl Taylor 


T IS only three years since the Young 
Men's Christian Association entered 

the theological seminaries, taking the 
place of the Inter-Seminary Missionary 
Alliance, which had outgrown its best 
usefulness. The record of the work 
during these three years justifies the 
change then made, and does great credit 
to the insight of the leaders of the move- 


liar needs of theological seminaries, for 
in such institutions the work is among 
men who have already given themselves 
to Christ, and their whole energy to the 
differ from the college 
touches all kinds of men. 

The first triennial convention of the 





Comes in either dark brown, | 


We | 


| Young Men’s Christian Association in 


the theological seminaries of the United | 


States and Canada was held in Allegheny, ** World-wide Student Movement."’ 


A hun- | 


Pennsylvania, November 1-4. 

dred and eighty-seven delegates were 

present, from forty-seven seminaries. 
One felt from the very opening of the 


| convention that he was not there for 
mere social intercourse, nor. yet that he 


| might learn better methods for carrying | _ 


|-on the work in his own seminary. In 
| no sense were these neglected, and the 


open conferences held for the discussion | 


| of plans for devotional and missionary 
| work were most suggestive. They were 
ke by recognized leaders, who guided 


| conclusions. Yet more than all this the 


power of the whole convention was di- | 
rected towards the delegate himself, and | 
it was not possible for any man to sit | 
through the sessions without more clearly 
seeing God and his plans for the re-| 
When Dr. Wil- | 
who was the first | 


demption of the world. 
ton Merle Smith, 
speaker, began his address, ‘‘ The Min- 
ister a Man of God,’’ by announcing in 
tones of unmistakable authority that 
| ««where there is a spiritual leader there 
is a spiritual church,’’ and that ministers 


of the gospel of Jesus Christ ‘‘imust go 
| by the daily use of coffee. 


| analysis proves this statement to be absolutely 
characters as pure and holy as grace can 


out living and aflame with God, with 
make them,’’ every man seemed to feel 
that the whole work of the kingdom 
rested with him alone, and that he must 
| be before he could do. 

It was very fitting that, with the mind 
in such an attitude towards God, the 
| delegates should listen to Bishop Tho- 
| burn. Probably no man was present 
and his words on the ‘‘ constraining love 
of Christ’’ went home to the hearts of the 
men as only words from such a life could 
go. Foreign missionary work was 
scarcely suggested, yet, as Bishop Tho- 


| burn spoke of the power which the con- | 
| straining love of Christ gives a man to | 


love the unlovable, some felt that foreign 
work among a heathen people would, 
under such circumstances, cease to be a 


duty which God might require, anc be- 
come the greatest privilege with which 
he might honor any man. 

With every session the interest in- 
creased. For two days the emphasis 
was placed on the deepening of the spir- 
itual life, with strong and heart-search- 
ing appeals for personal work among the 
poor in our cities. The eyes of the dele- 
gates were opened to new possibilities of 
personal power through prayer. New 
purposes were born as difficulties fell 
away from the lives of the men in the 
intensely spiritual atmosphere, One felt 





ment, who were so well able to adapt the | 
methods of the Association to the pecu- | 
| Ghost.’’ 


work which | 


the thought of the delegates to practical | 


whose life could speak more eloquently, | 


again the old Northfield influences, and 
recalled Mr. Moody's emphatic state- 
ment that ‘‘ nothing on earth can with- 
stand a man who is filled with the Holy 


The power had gone too deep 
into the hearts of the men to find ex- 
pression in mere emotionalism ; but it 


| became evident that battles were being 
| fought, and that there must result a re- 
coming of his kingdom, and so must | 


adjustment of plans in many lives. 
The claims of foreign service, pre- 
sented by such men as Campbell White 


| of India, Bishop Hartzell of Africa, and 
| Harlan P. Beach of China, were a fitting 


climax, illuminated and enforced by 
Mr. Mott's stirring address on the 


The influence of such a convention 
cannot be imagined, much less esti- 
mated ; but that the delegates have re- 


turned to the seminaries with a new and | 


clearer vision of their work, with a more 
complete and more inteHigent consecra- 
tion, is inevitable. 





Sensible Temperance 
A Word to Temperance Ladies 


It is universally admitted that temperance 
women work for their cause with a desire to 
make life happier; that is, intemperance in 
drink causes an immense amount of misery in 
human life, and the temperance movement is 
an effort to replace this misery with happiness, 
| peace, and comfort. 

Another great foe to human happiness exists, 
and it will startle many an honest temperance 
worker when the name of that foe is given. 
is spelled c-o-f-f-e-e. 
some ardent temperance worker says, who is 
really a slave herself to the coffee cup. 

Cast your thought among your sick friends, — 
nervous, irritable, broken-down women, whose 
homes are anything but peaceful homes, be- 





It | 


**I don't believe it,”’ | 


| absolute proof of our res: 
cause of the irritation and friction brought | Pres. M. C. S. Co., 283 Madison St., 


| about by their physical and mental condition. | 


In ninety-five cases out of a hundred, the ner- | 


vousness, irritability, dyspepsia, kidney trouble, | 


female troubles, and various diseases which 


such people are subject to, come directly from 


" , , , } | : 
a broken-down nervous system, brought about | ways depend upon the income from your mortgages. 


Careful chemical 


true, and personal experiment will prove the 
same to any one who cares to make it. 


You may have a few friends who are made | 
miserable by whisky, but you have scores of | 


friends whose lives are made miserable, as well 


|as the lives of their families, by the use of 


coffee. Hard to believe, isn't it? 


the most profor 


Many of 
d truths are not accepted by 
humanity when first brought to humanity's at- 
tention, but they are truths, nevertheless. 

Try for yourself, reader. Leave off coffee 
altogether, and start in with Postum Food 
Coffee, which can be obtained at any first-class 


grocery store. You will find within ten days 


an improvement in the sum total of happiness 
for yourself and for your friends about you. 
Life will take on a new aspect ; strength, vigor, 
and vitality will begin to come back for your 
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Keep Your 
Blankets 


as soft as new, by 
washing them in 


GOLD DUST 


Washing Powder 








About 
Soap 


Guess you'd better buy 
B.T. Babbitt’s Best Soap 
if you want soap, your money’s worth 
of soap, the soap that does soap’s 
full work, does it the quickest, does 
it the easiest, does it without hurting 
hands or clothes, and lasts the longest, 
very much the longest, long-life soap, 
the kind that’s economical. 








Made by B. T. Babbitt, New York 


— 








By any one writing for our free out- 
fit and taking only one order daily for 
our extracts, spices, soaps, perfumes, 
etc. After you have secured orders we 
trust you for the goods. hag A 
freight. Our offers beat all others. Your 
customers will be delighted with our 

oods. Choice of 200 valuable premiums 
or ladies, girls, and boys who have but 
few spare hours. Write at once for free 
outfit, full particulars, catalog, and 

nsibility. F. A, Parker, 
Chicago. 
% Safe Investments 
in real-estate first mort ages, as placed by us for 
21 years, have never fatle once. One investor 
writes to us: ‘‘ Since 1892 | have been carefully 
selecting some of your choice loans, and have 








$1,440 


EASILY 
BARNED 











| never lost a dollar, and, when other securities failed, 





have been tided over many evil days because | could al- 


Write to us for our list of loans in the blackwaxy belt 
of Texas and in Oklahoma. Loans guaranteed. 
THE BUNNELL & ENO INVESTMENT CO. 
Bullitt Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


AMERICAN 
Fire Insurance Company, 
Nos. 308 and 310 Walnut Street, Philad phia 











experience guides the 
manufacture. Get the improved. 
No tacks required. To avoid 
ions notice script namo of 

ART FH ARTSHORK oO” label, 





SEND TO 


H. O’ Neill & Co., New York, 


use. You can do things that you have hereto- | 


fore been unequal to. You can accomplish 
something in this world, and you can quietly 
and without ostentation become a most efficient 


worker in securing to humanity that peace, 


for illustrated catalogue of general merchandise. 


In ordering goods, or in making inquiry 
concerning anything advertised in this 
paper, you will oblige the publishers, as 
well as the advertiser, by stating that you 
saw the advertisement in The Sunday 


content, and happiness that we are all seeking School Times. 


































iHE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES NOVEMBER 24, 1905 

















Published Every Wednesday, 52 Times a Year, at the Bible House, New Yorkyat $1. 50 per Annum. Louis Klopsch, Proprietor 


abo Can Afford to be Mithout ite 


AAAS LA IL AS NE OE SEER LTE OAS MEE A A A ES ES RR, A Es 
The meters Year of the New Century will bring with it a Multitude of Delightful Surprises for the Fortunate Readers of THE CHRISTIAN 
HERALD. Every one of its 52 Issues will Sparkle with the Choicest 
Literary and Artistic Attractions of the Day. Authors Famous the World 
over and Artists Equally Renowned will Contribute their Best Efforts 
to Brighten and Beautify its Pages. Indeed, the whole Realm of Art 
and Literature has been put under Generous and Willing Tribute in 
yj, Order that this Queen of Family Weeklies may be Invested with Match- { 
less Grace, World-Wide Intelligence and Beauty Unexcelled. 


"4 For the Home Circle there is no Paper in the World so pecu- 
PiJ7 liarly well adapted as THE CHRISTIAN HERALD. Every line Crisp 
and Clean,every article Fresh and Sparkling,every page Beautifully Illus- 
trated, and every issue Increasingly Attractive, it Appeals Irresistibly to 
Old and Young, ensuring for itself a Hearty Welcome in every Home 
it enters. It will Help you to start the New Century Aright if to your 
other Domestic Attractions you add the Weekly Visits of THE CHRIS- 



















MARGARET €. SANGSTER 


EDITOR-IN-CHIEF TIAN HERALD, the Ideal Twentieth Century Family Journal, which REGULAR CONTRIBUTOR 
you and all your Loved Ones will find an Unfailing Source of Profitable Edification and Delightful Entertainment the whole year round, 
In Order to Offer to Intending and Renewing Subscribers to THE CHRISTIAN HERALD Every Possible Advantage Desirable from Com- 
binations with other Publications, we take Pleasure in Submitting Herewith New Propositions Absolutely Unequalled and Constituting the six 


y a 4 
T. DE WITT TALMAGE, D.D. 


Oreatest azine Combinations 
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H Superb Picture Free Until Dec. 3d 


If your Order is Mailed and Postmarked not Later than Dec. 3, 1900, you will receive, Free of all Expense, a Copy of our Great Pic- 
ture, CHRIST AT BETHANY, representing the Beautiful Scene of Christ in the House of Mary and Martha. This Exquisite Art Work is 
Lithographed in Twelve Rich Colors and Gold on Heavy Plate Paper, and Measures 17 x 21 Inches. But your Order Must not be 
Mailed Later than Dee. 3. Under no circumstances can we extend the Time Beyond the Date Fixed. You must also Meniion_ this Paper. 


Hddress To-day: The Christian Herald, 160 to 170 Bible Douse, New York City 


The Sumdex Se tee rol Times “intends to acmit only advertisements om are trustworthy. § Sheuld, however, an advertisement at a party not having good commercial credit be inadvertently iserted, the 
ublishers will refund to subscribers any money that they lose there vy 














